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Art Education in New York State 


LEON LOYAL WINSLOW 


HE subjects of art and industrial 

arts, first introduced into the 
schools of the State of New York many 
years ago as manual training, which 
then included sewing, cooking and wood- 
working as well as drawing, have 
persisted down to the present time. At 
first under the direction of a single 
individual in the State Department of 
Education this work has been divided 
and subdivided until today several 
specialists are responsible for its ad- 
ministration and supervision. 

The high school subject called draw- 
ing was at the outset released from the 
State Regents examinations. We find 
that examinations were conducted in 
drawing in 1883, however, when eight- 
een schools submitted one hundred 
eighty-one answer papers, sixty of 
which were rejected. From that time 
on examinations in drawing have been 
conducted by the Department with 
varying results. In 1914 courses in 
certain high schools providing compe- 
tent teachers and satisfactory equipment 
were placed on an approved list and 
were released from the examinations. 
In 1918 the Regents rules were amended 
to include the following provision: 
“Tn any school approved for advanced 
drawing courses the pupil’s years work 
in drawing may be substituted for the 


regular Regents examination in ele- 
mentary drawing.” This provision is 
largely responsible for elimination of 
the Regents examinations in drawing, 
from many of the village and most of 
the city high schools. 

The first State course of study in the 
subject of drawing was prepared under 
the direction of Dr. John H. French in 
1888 and was published under the title 
Four Years in Form Study and Drawing. 
The course was the outgrowth of Dr. 
French’s four years of experience as 
instructor in drawing in twenty of the 
teachers’ institutes. The aims and 
objectives as expressed in this first out- 
line or syllabus are summed up in these 
words which are quoted from the 
publication: “It is intended that the 
aim of the instruction shall be to develop 
the pupil’s powers of observation and to 
give training in the means of expressing 
thought in regard to form, through 
making, drawing and language.’”! 

Following the death of Dr. French, 
Ella L. Richardson was appointed 
examiner in drawing in 1889. In 1895 
Dr. Charles F. Wheelock, then high 
school inspector, assisted Miss Richard- 
son in preparing an entirely newsyllabus. 
This syllabus was modified in 1900 when 
that part of the text dealing with 
Historic Ornament was completely re- 


'The author is indebted to Royal B. Farnum for most of the historic information included. 
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written under the direction of Prof. D. F. 
Hamlin of Columbia University. 
Meanwhile it was necessary to carry 
on the work in the teachers’ institutes 
and in 1892 Gracia L. Rice 
pointed director of drawing, and Flor- 
ence B. Hines was appointed to assist 
her. 


was ap- 


Upon Miss Richardson’s death in 
1905 Eugene C. Colby was made super- 
visor of drawing and manual training 
and was assigned to the Examination 
Division. 

The revision of the syllabus 
occurred in 1905 when the University of 
the State and the State Department of 
Public Instruction were united to form a 


next 


The earlier, formal 
type of instruction common to elemen- 


single organization. 


tary and secondary school courses alike 
now gave way to illustrative drawing, 
free cutting, and picture study. The 
elementary handwork consisted of 
weaving, cardboard construction, model- 
ing, basket making, and knife work or 
whittling. In 1905 the secondary sylla- 
bus was again improved and enlarged. 
Royal B. Farnum, appointed inspec- 
tor of drawing and industrial training in 
the Inspections Division in 1909 was in 
1910 transferred to the Trades Schools 
Division, now known as the Division of 
Vocational and Extension Education. 
Mr. Farnum’s title was shortly changed 
from inspector to specialist. Although 
he gave some attention to the examina- 
tions work at the outset he ultimately 
gave most of his time and attention to 
outlining the State policy in art educa- 
tion, to inspection of the work in draw- 
ing and manual training and to con- 
ducting teachers’ conference which it is 
interesting to note are still being carried 
on, now as a part of the regular program 
of the New York State Teachers Associa- 


tion. It was during the administration 
of Mr. Farnum that New York devel- 
oped the first real state-wide program 
for art education. Much of the progress 
that has been made in the State of New 
York since 1918 has been due to the 
foundation so firmly laid by him during 
the period just preceding. 

Lillia M. Olcott, appointed head 
examiner in drawing in 1911 was later 
made the 
Inspections Farnum 


Leon L. 


successors 


drawing in 
Division. Mr. 
1918 by 
Miss Olcott's 
Mrs. Hazel T. Hathaway, 
appointed in 1918, Harriet E. Knapp 
appointed in 1921, and Mrs. Zara B. 
Kimmey, appointed in 1918. 


specialist in 
was succeeded in 
Winslow. 
have been 


THe PRESENT STATE PROGRAM 
The importance of the work of the 
elementary school in the scheme of art 
education is sometimes underestimated. 
If the secondary courses are to function 
as they should it is essential that a 
foundation be laid in the elementary 
grades. Much industrial 
shouJd be placed here upon a large part 
of the instruction given. A_ subject 
designed to meet the industrial needs of 
the aesthetic side has already earned a 
place on many elementary school pro- 
grams. 
bine drawing and construction and thus 
to realize the aims of art teaching by 
placing most stress on artistic expression 


emphasis 


This subject attempts to com- 


and appreciation. The course is backed 
up and reinforced by a fund of content 
material that relates closely to the 
industries which supply the material and 
spiritual things of life. 

The ideal elementary school course 
of study is perhaps one in which the 
entire curriculum is conducted on a plan 
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Work of pupils formed an important part of the recent exhibition of industrial art held under the auspices of 
the Art Alliance of America at the Art Center Building in New York City. 
were made by pupils of the art department of the New York Textile School. 

Some of the dresses shown formed part of the regular stock of several of the leading retail costume stores of 


New York City. 
gowns. 
who purchased the design. 


of perfect codrdination of the various 
subjects. In such a course the inspira- 
tion for handwork is adequately fur- 
nished by the other school subjects. 
The mission of art instruction in such a 
scheme would be largely the providing 
of purposeful and creative handwork. 
There is no race, no political division, 
no literature, no history, no science 
which is not intimately associated with 
the topics about which the elementary 
art course is organized. This means 
that in the elementary grades art as a 


A number of the designs displayed 


Helen Hillay, one of the successful pupil-designers, is shown in the illustration, wearing one of the 
Fifteen hundred costumes with this particular printed design were sold last season by the manufacturer 


subject is at the disposal of most if not 
all of the other subjects. 

Adequate plans for elementary school 
art education include elements from the 
fields of fine arts and industrial arts, so 
valled, and they aim to provide for the 
schools instructional subject matter, 
including some real experience with 
materials, which shall be of maximum 
educational worth. The strength of the 
present New York plan consists largely 
in its adherence to the doctrine that all 
work in drawing and manual training or 
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to the 
pupil’s personal and social efficiency at 
the time when the instruction is given. 
the art in the 
elementary schools can not hope to cover 
effectively the entire field of art but must 


construction must contribute 


Since teaching of 


concentrate on problems that are of 
immediate value to the pupils, it fol- 
lows that such teaching must function 
largely through the projects which the 
pupils undertake. An art project often 
consists of a complete series of lessons 

taken the 
thought drawing, 


which has into account 


necessary content, 
construction and appreciation, all to the 
end that the general development of the 
pupil is assured. Handwork should be 
the result of a definite purpose calling 
for it. The selection of problems and 
of the activities should always be made 
general educational 


the 


on the basis of 


values as opposed to restricted 
training values. 

The project method of instruction 
should be accepted by all art teachers 
as the inevitable method to be followed, 
for it is chiefly concerned with reasoning 
and other thought processes which in 
themselves guarantee educational value. 
A proper use of the project method of 
instruction presupposes sufficient train- 
ing on the teacher's part, and it includes 
such things as problems, investigations 
and assignments, reference reading and 
textbooks. If other school 
jects are worthy of systematic organiza- 


even sub- 
tion and of sustained intellectual effort 
then the subject of art is also worthy of 
them. 

The immediate organization topic for 
the art course is generally one of the 
industries useful to the 
products of which might be arranged 


most man, 


in groups classified under the following 


heads: food, clothing, shelter, records, 
utensils, tools and machines, and light, 
heat, The subject of art 
includes systematic instruction in color, 


and power. 


representation, design, lettering, and 


construction. Masterpieces in painting 
and sculpture are included under the 
topic of records. 

Greatest educational returns have 
been realized in school systems where 
art is taught as a general subject by the 
regular grade teacher and where special 
supervision has been suggestive, co- 
and 


Under 


such conditions art has never failed to 


operative in the broadest sense 


justified by educational method. 


become recognized as an integral and 
important part of the elementary cur- 
riculum. 

The type of work described is adapt- 
able to school conditions every where. 
In communities where little freedom is 
allowed the regular course can at least 
utilize some of the materials of industry 
Artistic 
funda- 


activities. 
the 
art principles have been thor- 


and some of. its 


products will result when 
mental 
oughly taught. In school systems where 
considerable freedom obtains the regu- 
the 


supervisor, to 


will be able, with 
the art 
develop her own constructive plan. 

In the state of New York, in all grades 


above the eighth, Regents credit is given 


lar teacher 


assistance of 


on the basis of one count for one period 
15 minutes) of work pursued regularly 
each week throughout the school year, 
provided that the courses require an 
amount of time in preparation outside 
of class (library or home study) equiv- 
to that 
This credit is equivalent to that given 


alent spent in the classroom. 


for the other content studies. Seventy- 


two counts are required for the academic 
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EMBROIDERY 22 BAGS 








The illustration shows the finished product made in connection with an art project in design for the industrial 
arts. The silk bags were designed and executed by pupils in the Albany High School, working under the direction 
of Winifred K. Kaley, instructor. 

The pupils first worked out the design in charcoal on manila paper. Then the bag was made from pongee or 
linen and lined with silk. The decorative design was then transferred to a linoleum block, after which the blo 
was cut with a sharp knife. Then the decoration was stamped on the textile material. The embroidery was added 
with colored silk floss. The cord was made by twisting the silk floss. Beads for the cords were made from 


sealing wax, 
The School Arts Magazine Alphabeticon, March 1925 
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diploma. Of these, twenty counts are 
often taken in art Pupils 
electing to take a special art course 
may take thirty or more counts in art 
subjects. Although the special high 
diploma is accepted the 
professional art schools as meeting the 
high school graduation requirement for 
the will yet 
accept it for entrance to a college course 


subjects. 


school by 


entrance, colleges not 

leading to the bachelor’s degree. 
High art 

entirely content or they may be entirely 


school courses may be 


practice, or they may be part content 








ee 


PORTFOLIOS 
BY NORMAL 


APPROPRIATE 
SCHOOL PUPILS 





FOR GRADES FIVE 
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and part practice. The subjects of 
Elementary Representation, Elementary 
Design and Intermediate Drawing are 
regarded in the present State syllabus as 
involving both and practice 


since theyentitle the pupil to receive two 


content 


counts. Consequently a textbook is 
required for full credit in all of these 
In addition there must be 
either museum or library assignments or 


both museum and library assignments. 


subjects. 


The making of drawings outside of class 
is not accepted in lieuof assigned readings 
unless the drawings have been made in 








AND SIX. 
BY THE 


MADE 


INSTRUCTED AUTHOR 
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connection with museum or library 
assignments. 

Courses in art are offered in grades 7 
and 8 of all schools and in grade 9 of 
almost In all, the junior 
high school point of view determines 
the educational emphasis. During 1922- 
1923 the organization topics which 
were found most useful to the junior 
high school teachers included painting, 
sculpture, architecture, industry, and 
Technical information 
relating to artistic expression in the 


all schools. 


commerce, 


fields studied has been organized under 
the following topics: color, freehand 
representation of 


form, mechanical 


Haney in Ererday Art 


2James P 


representation of form, design, lettering 
and appreciation. 

Art courses in the senior high school 
are planned to meet the distinct and 
differentiated needs of pupils who pos- 
sess marked inclination toward art and 
who have been selected from the general 
course of the junior high school years. 
These pupils will generally be found to 
possess considerable talent and they can 
consequently be trained in technic. 
At is the aim of the 
department to provide means for cap- 
turing these talented pupils and for 


this time it art 


placing them in classes where they may 
be especially trained.* 





Oh 2g Cheese 
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WORK IN BOOKMAKING, 


MADE BY NORMAL SCHOOL 








APPROPRIATE 
PUPILS INSTRUCTED BY 








FOR GRADES FOUR 
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AUTHOR 
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Senior high school art departments 


should offer courses in design planned to 


meet special needs—courses in com- 
mercial design, craft design, textile 
design. There should sometimes be 


given courses in color as such, but more 
often we should find courses in home 
planning, interior decoration, costume 
illustration and costume design all in- 
volving concrete instruction in the use of 
The ad- 


number of 


color as a means to an end. 
vertising field suggests a 
units planned to meet the needs of 
pupils who expect to enter the com- 
field. Chief 


many courses in advertising should be 


mercial art among the 
mentioned those in pen and ink render- 
ing for newspapers, in wash drawing for 
circulars, in poster work and in com- 
mercial The architectural 
field suggests special courses in the 


lettering. 


drawing of plans and elevations and in 
detail rendering. A number of general 
elective courses in the appreciation and 
history of art should also be offered. 
The high schools of Buffalo, Mount 
Vernon, New York City, Schenectady 
and Yonkers offer four year sequences in 
art subjects. All of 
were established prior to 1923 with the 
exception of that offered at Mount 
Vernon. The art course at the Lafayette 
High School of Buffalo has graduated 
over 1000 pupils and that at the 
Washington Irving High School in New 
York City probably several times this 
number. 


these sequences 


An incomplete record of the 
graduates from Lafayette High School 
names 15 commercial artists, 5 portrait 


painters, five landscape painters, 10 
9 


architects, 3 sculptors, 5 fashion artists, 


30 teachers of art, and 20 students 


enrolled in professional art schools. 


Among these graduates are several 
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distinguished American artists and com- 
mercial designers. 

The Yonkers High School offers two 
distinct sequences in art, one for pupils 
who desire to secure the regular academic 
diploma for collegeentrance,and the other 
for pupils who desire the art diploma for 
entrance to the professional art school 

In New York City art sequences are 
offered in a number of high schools, 
notably the Washington Irving High 
School for girls and the Textile High 
School. The Washington Irving course 
in Industrial Art is four years in length. 
The pupils in their first year follow the 
general high school curriculum, devoting 
six periods a week to drawing and 
design. At the end of the year the 
pupil begins an intensive study of these 
subjects devoting two-thirds of her time 
tothem. At the end of the second year 
she is given an opportunity to choose 
between the following courses: Com- 
Design, Costume Illustration, 
and Textile Design. 

The Textile High School admits both 


mercial 


boys and girls, who have completed 
satisfactorily the first two years of high 
school, including the required courses 
in drawing and design. The courses 
offered in Applied Textile Design and 
Costume Design aim to give practical 
instruction in all phases of textile and 
costume The 
clude among other subjects: 


designing. courses in- 
designing 
for printed and woven fabrics, textile 
printing, Jacquard weaving, lace, em- 
broidery, color, period decorations and 
criteria for judging fabrics materially 
and aesthetically. Opportunity is pro- 
vided for students to have their designs 
reproduced on fabrics so that they are 
able to see the mechanical possibilities 
and limitations of the machines. 
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WORK OF PUPILS IN 


“ADVANCED REPRESENTATIVE COURSE 
R COLOR PAINTING 








WORK OF PUPILS IN ADVANCED REPRESENTATIVE WATER COLOR 
PAINTING. ALBANY HIGH SCHOOL. MARY B. DONAHUE, INSTRUCTOR 


Textile High School won_ highest A special Art Diploma course was 
honors in the sixth annual (1923)  extablished in September 1922, in the 
competition and exhibition of the Art Mount Vernon High School, which is 
Alliance of America. Each competing similar in most respects to those which 

| school was permitted to submit twenty have been conducted successfully in 
designs and every design entered by New York, Buffalo, Yonkers "and 
Textile High School received a prize or 
honorable mention. The competition 
was open to art schools all over the 
country and a large number entered 


Schenectady. The diploma _ received 
upon completion of this course admits to 
all professional art schools except those 


pe . ; Age giving an academic degree. The course 
exhibits. Wilhelmina Brown, a Textile 


High School student, won the Graffin 
4 and Dolson prize of $25 offered for the 
best design suitable to a roller-printed 
cretonne and in addition she sold the 
design to Marshall, Field and Company exceptions, are designers or workers in 
of Chicago for $50. Miss Jane 8. the art crafts. 


is based directly on commercial and 
industrial practice,and as in Buffalo and 
New York City it is quite largely voca- 
tionalinaim. The instructors, with few 


| Hodges, also a pupil of the school, The course of instruction offered at 
| recently won a $1200 scholarship in a the Mount Vernon High School is as 
similar competition. follows: 
395 
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YEAR 


FIRST 
I English 
Biology 
(second term 
Select 9 hours: 


I Design Theory 


Civies 


I Representation Theory 
I Art Practice 4 
1 Mechanical Drawing 


YEAR 


SECOND 


Il English 

| Foreign Language ; 
Civies (second term 
Select 9 hours: 

Il Design Theory 

Il Representation Theory 
Il Art Practice 

Il Mechanical Drawing 


PUPIL 
SCHENECTADY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


THIRD GRADI 
OF COTTON BOLL, 
wo hours of practice required 


‘Latin, Fren h, or anish 
foreign language.”’ 


Academies and high schools as | 


nw Cr fe 


2-10 


bo 


bo 
— 
So tw 





MAKING CRAYON DRAWING 


for 
preparing 


re included compr 


one hour of cre 
Students 
To receive credit for any language work, at 
ise grades 9, 


Turrp YEAR 
III English 3 
II Foreign Language 5 
Select 9 hours: 
History of Art 5 
[1] Design Theory 2 
III Representation Theory 2 
III Art Practice : . 2-6 
FourTH YEAR 
[LV English } 
History C 5 
LV Design Theory 2 
LV Representation Theory 2 
Art Practice Cee 12 


Three academic elementary courses in 
1922-1923 
to ninth grade pupils in most high 
schools of New York State as follows: 


elementary design, elementary 


drawing were available in 


repre- 


sentation, intermediate drawing and 


elementary mechanical drawing. 
(Pupils are required to use a textbook 
in all of these courses if full Regents 
credit 


tables indicate the distribution of pupils 


is desired). The accompanying 
in grades 9, 10, 11, and 12 according to 
the subjects pursued. 

It will be noted that 127,347 pupils 
were registered in the 1577 high schools 
of all 
drawing 


and academies, and that ninth 


grade subjects intermediate 


was the least popular. Fewer pupils 
registered for this subject in 1922 than 
1923. There marked 


increase however in the registration for 


in has been a 
all other art subjects, the number of 
pupils pursuing advanced courses hav- 
ing increased from 7739 in 1922 to 
10,689 in 1923. 

Academies and High Schools’ Offering 
in Art in New York State in 


1922-1923: 


(‘ourses 


dit 


for Latin their ‘‘first 


ompleted 


iid in general, select 
least two years must be 


ll and 12 


college sl is 


10 
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No. No.of No No. of Grand Totals 
of Pupils of Pupils No No. 

Acade- En- High En- of of 
mies rolled Schools rolled Schools Pupils 


Subject 
Elementary 

Design 77 «(2,751 397 38,013 464 40,764 
Elementary 

tepresentation 94 3,040 $47 53,774 541 56,814 
Intermediate 

Drawing 38 769 103 2,292 141 3,061 


Elementary 
Mechanical 


Drawing 34 608 234 15,411 268 16,019 
Advanced 

Drawing 21 643 132 10,046 153 = 10,689 
All Courses 264 7,811 1,313 119,536 1,577 127,347 


All high schools that are approved for 
advanced work in drawing or art are 
entitled to offer elective courses. In 
order to receive State approval for a 
course it is required that a certified 
teacher of art be employed, and that 
adequate accommodations and equip- 
ment be provided. It is also required 
that outlines of instruction be sub- 
mitted in advance. During 1922-1923 
approved courses in art were offered in 
eighty-three communities. The names 
of the courses and the number of times 
each was offered are indicated below: 

NUMBER OF TIMES 


NAME OF COURSE CoURSE WAS GIVEN 


Applied Design .. 13 
Art for extra curricular activities l 
Architectural Drawing . 16 
Art appreciation . 1 
Cam and gear drawing 2 
Cartoon drawing 1 
Ceramics 1 
Charcoal , 5 
Color l 
Commercial design > 
Craft design 6 
Costume illustration 1 
Costume design 16 
Decorative design 1 
Design 35 
Development drawing 1 
Drafting 3 
Figure drawing 2 
History of art 5 
Home decoration l 
Home planning 2 
Household arts design l 


tT EDUCATION IN NEW YORK STATI 
Interior decoration l 
Lettering l 
Machine drawing 10 
Mechanical drawing Oy 
Nature drawing l 
Metal craft design 2 
Oil painting 
Pen and ink drawing 3 
Perspective l 
Pictorial photography l 
Poster design 5 
tepresentation 10 
Shop sketching l 
Typography ; 
Technical drawing 3 
Water color painting l 
TOTAL 326 


In most instances the work is well 
adapted to the needs of the community. 
In the New Rochelle High School two 
rather ambitious dramatic productions 
were staged recently, one by the 
Dramatic Club and the other by the 


“The 
PORCELAIN 
PAGODA 





POSTER DESIGNED BY CHARLOTTE HENNEY 
OF BUFFALO LAFAYETTI HIGH SCHOO! 
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Senior Class. Much of the scenery for 


these plays was made by the pupils 
from heavy wrapping paper although 


had 


instead of more expensive canvas in most 


unbleached muslin been used 


of the plays. Considerable floor space 


is necessary for the construction and 
painting of scenery and the industrial 
arts shop being too small the -school 


attic and a corner of the art room were 


pressed into service. The stage was 
small and inadequate, without prosce- 


nium or suitable lighting facilities. A 
proscenium was made by stretching a 
cable across the auditorium in front of 
the stage and hanging a curtain on it. 
Footlights were installed by the pupils 
who improvised reflectors from floor oil 
cans. Small holes were drilled in the 
metal ceiling and a false ceiling sus- 
pended from the attic on heavy picture 
wire. A switchboard and dimmer were 
also constructed by the boys, the 
resistance of the wire used having been 
measured in the physics laboratory and 
a green dip for the Jamps made in the 
chemistry laboratory. Many of the 
costumes used were designed and made 
by the girls, attention being given to 
color, correctness of style, suitability to 
the character portrayed and to such 
details as neckties, hosiery, gloves and 
The results achieved in this 
sufficient to 


jewelry. 
work 
school authorities of the desirability of 
building a more practical stage. This 
subject is treated in detail in Mr. 
Baker’s excellent article on Stagecraft 


were convince the 


for Schools, appearing in this issue of 
THE Scuoot Arts MAGAZINE. 

Another development which has suc- 
ceeded in bringing the school and the 
together is’ the 
clubs, 


community closer 


establishing of art which have 
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come to occupy an important place in a 
number of high schools. In some of 
these organizations membership is ex- 
tended to pupils in the traditional four 
year high school while in others it is 
limited to junior high school pupils. 
Those 


operation are convinced of their value 


who have seen these clubs in 
from the educational and social stand- 
point. The high schools of Schenectady, 
New York, Rochester and Yonkers are 
among those which have shown initia- 
tive in establishing art clubs. 

The object of the Art Club of Schen- 
ectady High School, as stated in its 
constitution, is “to study and promote 
Only 


those pupils who receive the highest 


interest in all branches of art.” 


grade in the art courses and who are not 
failing in any other subject are eligible 
to membership, which is limited to 
The club 


Monday afternoon. The society last 


twenty-five. meets every 
year inaugurated an annual May-day 
sale at which paper baskets filled with 
home-made candy are sold, the proceeds 
being used to pay club expenses and 
to make possible a $5 prize which is 
offered for the best work in drawing. 
During the 1921-22 school year the 
club bought a collection of 300 reproduc- 
tions of paintings in color at a cost of 
$160. This fund was secured by charg- 
ing admission to two exhibitions of the 
collection. 

The objects of the School Art League 
of New York City include provisions for 
lectures to public school pupils and 
teachers, the awarding of a number of 
art school scholarships, the conferring of 
medals for excellent work in drawing, 
design and craftsmanship to public 
school pupils, and the maintenance of 


Saturday classes in drawing. Its mem- 
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bers in 1922 numbered 4,114 junior 
members, high school pupils who paid 
ten cents a term; 351 teacher members, 
who paid $1.00 a year, and 224 annual 
members who contributed from $5 to 
$1000 toward the work of the League. 

In the junior high schools of Rochester 
each art teacher is held responsible for 
the conduct of one of the art clubs which 
is made up largely of pupils interested in 
the crafts, although there are other 
chubs composed of pupils whose inter- 
ests are centered in oil painting and in 
pencil drawing. 

In the preceding discussion I have 
attempted to give a brief survey of the 
work which has been established and is 
now being carried on in the State of 
New York for the liberal education 
specialized training in art of boys 


and 
and 


TGS A 


teen ae hae 9 


ORD 





girls of the public and private ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 
to 
nificance of this work and to give some 


I have 


tried also to call attention the sig- 
idea of its importance when backed up 
by the maximum amount of educational 
value. Lacking this any school subject 
is doomed to failure. be 
organization too, for without organiza- 


There must 


tion, both logical and psychological, 
even the most valuable subject matter is 
of little use. 1 have attempted further 
in this discussion of the work that is 
carried in New York, to 
illustrate a method which has demon- 


being on 
strated its effectiveness in use and, con- 
sequently one that may be safely followed 
by art directors elsewhere with confi- 
dence that it meets the highest require- 
ments of present educational practice. 
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Making Fine Arts Universal 
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Teachers College, Columbia University 


T Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 

versity, are courses in fine art 
and its applications adapted to the 
needs and uses for teaching on every 
educational level from kindergarten to 
university. The work is not limited to 
those whose major interest is in fine art, 
but it permeates in some degree to every 
field of education. 

In the kindergarten department, 
teachers are given courses in ‘The 
Beginnings of Fine and Industrial Arts,”’ 
and these courses are parallelled by 
work with the children in the Horace 
Mann and Lincoln Schools. Courses 
are given for elementary school teachers 
in both fine and industrial arts which 
will help them to see, appreciate, and 
develop the art values in all subjects 
and situations in elementary school life. 
Many phases of fine arts in special fields 
are covered by courses such as furniture 
design, metal working design, pottery 
design, costume design, costume illustra- 
tion, interior decoration, house design 
and furnishing, poster design, and design 
in the art industries. To any who may 
choose, are open courses in art apprecia- 
tion through lectures illustrated by 
lantern slides and art objects, including 
the use of the treasures of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, the American 
Museum of Natural History, and the 
Museum of the American Indian. 

For those entering the field with the 
interests of specialists in fine art, are 
courses of almost unlimited opportunity 


in art structure, design, drawing, and 
painting. Beyond the fundamental, 
general basis for the work, the special 
student may very largely select freely 
whatever appeals to his interest and 
harmonizes with his talents. 

Because of its avowed purpose as an 
institution for the preparation of 
teachers and other educational leaders, 
the work of all departments in Teachers 
College gives first place to courses 
needed by teachers, supervisors, and ad- 
ministrative officers for school systems. 
But, in the practical arts fields, it is yet 
necessary to give much work in the 
technical aspects of the subjects to meet 
the needs of those who cannot secure the 
technical training before coming to the 
college. In the academic fields, students 
have had ample opportunities, almost 
everywhere in this country, to take good 
courses in the respective subjects in 
elementary schools, high schools, normal 
schools, or colleges. But in the art 
fields this has not been true. Until the 
art subjects have been at the disposal of 
students through the public schools on 
more nearly the same footing as the 
academic subjects for about a school 
generation, the teachers’ colleges will 
find it necessary to include technical 
courses for the preparation of those who 
have not been able to take them else- 
where. From the standpoint of pre- 
paring teachers, the presence of these 
technical courses is advantageous, pro- 
viding they do not divert the attention 
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of students and instructors too much 
from the educational aspects of the work 
to the productive aspects. They furnish 
an atmosphere and excellent examples of 
work illustrating teaching principles. 

Since these technical courses have to 
be maintained, provision is made for 
utilizing them in the preparation of 
small numbers of students for productive 
work in the applied arts fields—as 
designers of furniture, costumes, and 
art-craft products; illustrators; and 
interior decorators. But even here lies 
an educational opportunity, for the 
training of these students may illustrate 
many of the problems of vocational 
education. 

The most wholesome tendency for the 
making of art universal is the increasing 
interest of teachers not specialists in 
taking work which will give them a more 
appreciative insight into the field. 
The increasing frequency of kinder- 
gartens and the gradual extension of the 
work in industrial arts in elementary 
and junior high schools are partly 
responsible for this greater art interest. 
Grade teachers find that they need to 
know more of art values and methods of 
design in the teaching of almost every 
subject than under the older, formal 
teaching of isolated subjects. As the 
real, daily problems of life come to be 
more and more the materials for the 
schools, teachers find that a knowledge 
of art principles as relating to taste in the 
selection and use of clothing and of the 
common, material supplies of home and 
community life is essential in their work. 
Dramatizations, calling for artistic cos- 
tumes and properties, are frequently 
used in literature and history; history 
includes much of the industrial and art 
life of peoples and is often taught by the 


use of constructive activities in which 
design is a very important element; 
pageants and festivals growing out of 
local history and holiday celebrations 
require varied and interesting applica- 
tions of design; history, literature, 
geography, household arts, and indus- 
trial arts all make frequent appeals to 
one’s appreciation of the art of the 
present and the past; fine clothing, rugs, 
furniture, utensils, and vehicles are be- 
coming more common, as are also repro- 
ductions of masterpieces in pictorial art, 
plastic art, and architecture. There is 
a feeling of need for more training of 
judgment and for more cultivation of 
taste in order that one may select 
products with satisfaction and enjoy 
more fully the beauty of all products of 
fine quality. Both teachers and the 
consuming public generally are becom- 
ing really conscious of the need for art 
education. 

Much progress in the methods of 
teaching art is evident in the last two or 
three decades. Formerly art courses in 
the public schools were conducted as if it 
were expected that every child would 
becomé an art producer. The method 
was much the same as that of profes- 
sional art schools. Of course, relatively 
few have the talent for productive work 
in art, but all have problems in selection, 
and all have the opportunity to enjoy 
multitudes of art products. Both the 
quality of one’s taste and the capacity 
to enjoy may be educated. It is such 
education that is called for by the 
population as a whole. Only as pro- 
ductive art is limited to those who have 
high degrees of capacity or talent may we 
hope to keep standards of excellence and 
beauty high. Art is a social matter. 
We not only wish to be able to select 
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with good taste for ourselves, but we 
wish that all others might do likewise for 
themselves, for we too have to look at 
what others choose for themselves. 

It is increasingly evident that art 
courses in the public schools are striving 
to educate the taste of pupils to high 
levels and to educate them for enjoy- 
ment. Art—the beauty created by 
man—should be the privilege of every 
one as a source of pleasure. Those who 
have the talent to create beauty in the 
space arts should be encouraged to take 
the special training to become effective 
in production. Those who do not have 
such talent should be educated to enjoy 
to the utmost the work of those who do 





create. It is a wholesome and welcome 
token to see the rank and file of teachers 
becoming interested in art for them- 
selves and for the children whom they 
teach. Professor Dow often repeated 
the thought that art should be the 
heritage of our whole people—that it 
should be universal. He also often 
referred to art as a way of life—of doing, 
of thinking, of feeling, of making choices 

of living ina fine way. His spirit and 
his teachings go forward toward the 
achievement of these ideals, even as 
when he was with us. His conception 
was true, and vital, and permanent—art 


is becoming universal. 
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AN ORIGINAL HAND BLOCKED TEXTILE. 


COURTESY OF PROF. CHARLES J. MARTIN, 
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Art—Industrial—and Otherwise 


FRANK ALVAH PARSONS 
President of the New York School of Fine and Applied Art 


New York Paris 


Florence London 


Note: The drawings used in this article are illustrations of the use in each case of one of the 
principles of “ Dynamic Symmetry” about which is centered so much interest at present. 

They are not presented because they are the greatest or best things of their sort, but because they 
represent a variety of expression, and are as good as they are because they are all consciously done 


according to law, and the same law. 


YOUNG nation has many qualities 

analogous to those of other young 
things. In the first place, they seldom 
know how young they are, and practical- 
ly never realize how little they know. 
Experience is the best teacher, and 
through experience only, knowledge 
becomes personal and therefore con- 
sciously operative. 

In the second place, the young wake 
up to new ideas, new sensations, and new 
experiences with great rapidity and 
startling completeness. Their errors, 
however, in understanding these, and 
their failure to express them with 
accuracy and facility, in an attractive 
manner, is and always will be the wonder 
of the older and more experienced. 

On the other hand there is the uni- 
versal necessity for opening up the 
youthful mind to new ideas, while it is 
equally imperative to teach them how 
these newly awakened ideas may be 
adequately expressed, not only in words, 
but in any material form, for a common 
understanding of the expression is 
necessary to its general efficiency. 

Our nation is a young one with un- 
usual vitality, inexhaustible resources, 
ambitions unknown to many of our 
ancestors, and a world position un- 
exampled in history. Of course, we are 
precocious, over-confident, mayhap we 


are conceited. Certainly we are as self 
satisfied as any other, and show less 
hesitation in making it known than most 
other nations, but we are growing, and 
having felt the urge of our national 
aesthetic sense, we are beginning, with 
hectic haste, to relate it to our economic 
lives. 

The appetite or desire for art on the 
part of the young nation, as in that of 
the young person, is mostly dormant 
until the physical necessities, material 
luxuries, and some other things have 
been pretty well satisfied. Pioneers 
have not been artistic creators of a high 
order. Their energies were otherwise 
engaged. There comes a time, however, 
when material wants are somewhat 
satisfied, desires of certain kinds are 
satiated, and the artistic sense makes its 
natural, normal appeal for satisfaction. 
We have reached that stage as a 
nation, and great and astounding has 
been our awakening. And indeed the 
expressions of art that have made their 
appearance to satisfy this awakening are 
no less amazing. 

What we need most now is a common 
knowledge of what art really is, that we 
may seek the right thing, know it when 
we see it. appreciate it for what it is, 
and use it consciously and unconsciously 
where it may play its legitimate part in 
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the drama of life, spiritually and 
materially. 
As is natural, we have for many years 


idealized the art idea, thought it unob- 
tainable except for the specially en- 
dowed, impractical since it was inex- 
plicable, and mostly undesirable because 
it was associated either with the mystic 
cult of the “artists’’ or with pictures, 
many of which seemed to the layman 
strange things. 

As artists were men who painted 
pictures only, pictures became art, and 
when the desire for decoration asserted 
itself (with the belief that decoration 
should be art), pictures appeared on 
and in almost everything—pictures of 
flowers, animals and sea monsters, land- 

i 


Ss 


combinations 
appreciated “‘ 


scapes, seascapes and 
these—all done to be 
natural as life.” 

While this era has passed with the 
majority, its roots run far out into the 
chambers of human invention 


( 


‘ 
< 


L 


Realism 
stands for studied design; or in other 
words, our commitment to the “Fine 
Art of Painting” as the only true and 
worth while great visual art, is still 
blurring our intelligent grasp of the art 
of design as it should affect our concep- 
tion and our production of art in objects 
where design is the reason for any art 
the object may possess. 

The plants of the field no less than the 
tides or the stars depend on nature’s 
plan for their composition, position and 
action. The plan is definite, universal, 
and scientifically solvable. To harmon- 
ize man’s work with nature is not to 
imitate a few of its manifestations. We 
must seek the law governing nature’s 


operations, then use a similar law in our 


own creations, call them compositions, 


designs or what not. Let it be the 
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architecture of the facade of a building, 





the ornament found in its cornice, a 


landscape composition, the design for a 


living-room, a costume, a china decora- 


tion, or a hinge—a conscious plan 


governed by principle is essential to 
intelligent work, and if the plan is 


right one, Art is the result. 


a 


Art is a quality, then, resulting from 
the conscious or subconscious applica- 
tion of principle to man-created things. 
Possession of subconscious ideas or forces 
becomes practical when these ideas or 
lt 
better to know than to feel in this age, 
if one is to play his part in life as it is 


forces become conscious ones. is 


lived, for it is a severely practical age and 
growing daily more scientific, therefore 
more rational 

There are still some among us who 
thank God they stand for “ Art for Art’s 
sake”’ 


and more who are still possessed 
to “draw something”’ in forty positions, 
providing somebody else will have sug- 


gested the positions, but there is a new 
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and tremendous wave of thought (as- 
sisted by a merciful Providence) sweep- 
ing the land, which has resulted in a 
demand to know if all art must be drawn 
or painted. If art was found in other 
epochs in furniture, decorative objects, 
costumes and so on, why, it is asked, 
may it not be so found now? The 
query too, has arisen, why people who 
seem to know will pay so much for a 
dress, a hat, a bronze, a textile, or a 
varpet from a country where neither the 
technique of making nor the materials 
used are better than our own. 

The economic urge is doing its work in 
spite of ignorance and the “die-hards.” 
And so it is that ‘Industrial Art,” as a 
phrase, anyway, has been born, generally 
accepted, and is struggling to walk. It 
is wise, therefore, to get acquainted 
with this new born idea and learn what 
it is that has been christened “ Industrial 
Art,” that we may know it when we 
meet it and know also how to produce it 
if we want it. It is not sufficient to be 
able to “‘ buy a piece of art,” even for the 
affluent. There is a growing desire to 
know what one has bought, though 
there be still some who are content with 
the label. 

Enlarging a bit upon the application 
of principle or plan to man-made objects, 
art is the complex quality resulting from 
the combination of the qualities of 
appropriateness or fitness, and of taste 
(called beauty). 

An individual discerns these two ele- 
ments in a thing he sees in proportion as 
his intelligence is capable of judging the 
complete appropriateness of an object, 
and as his aesthetic sense is responsive to 
the appeal of taste. Because the rhi- 
noceros ignores a pin-prick that would 
agonize the sparrow is no proof that the 





























DIAGRAM FOR DRAWING ON OPPOSITE PAGI 


prick is not there and may not do its full 
work. 

But it is art training at this stage of 
our development that vitally interests all 
of us and this presents an opportunity 
for the practice of more hokum than in 
any field of modern education. Through 
art training (if at all) the national taste 
standard must be set, maintained, 
bettered and expressed, for after all is 
said and done, the law of supply and 
demand governs our industrial products 
as it does the other things necessary to 
sustain and develop life. 
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“Two things can not occupy the same 
place at the same time” is a time worn 
adage, but ever new in its application. 
Let it be true of ideas as well as of 
physical objects. Clear the mind, and 
that of the coming generation, of mis- 
conceptions, exploded theories, clutter- 
ing traditions, and leave the space for 
the introduction of what seems certain 
and what at least is generally accepted, 
even though we go no further. How 
about these don’ts as a means of vacating 
for ourselves and those for whom we are 
responsible, space enough in  con- 
sciousness to make getting a new idea 
humanly possible: 


1. Don’t stress technique (drawing, paint- 
ing, carving, modelling, or even sewing) as Art. 
Teach these as essential ways of expressing 
ideas, providing one has ideas worth recording. 

2. Don’t over-emphasize “being original.” 
Better keep quiet than create an original 
atrocity, association with which should and 
does ruin ninety per cent of all who touch it. 

3. Don’t overdo imitation, even of nature. 
Too much imitation destroys the power to 
create which is the first requisite to art expres- 
sion of any sort. Have done with the argu- 
ment for and against “Representation” versus 
this and that. 

4. Don’t mislead people by declaring for the 
“Fine Arts” as the goal of life. They at once 
assume that painting or sculpture is art and 
visualize art as a material, when it is really a 
quality found in these and countless other 
things of man’s creation. 

5. Don’t allow the idea to become fixed that 
“Old things” or costly ones are necessarily good 
or bad. It is the art quality which determines 
their value (except with sentimentalists and 
those newly arrived). 

6. Don’t let catch phrases such as “ Domes- 
tic Art,” “Household Art,” ‘Commercial 
Art,” “Contact Subjects,” “Occupational,” 
“Vocational,” etc. take the place of ideas. 

7. Don’t confine art teaching to drawings, 
paintings, hand made objects 
hats and gowns. Teach art principles not 
alone by drawings but with the furniture of a 


not excepting 
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room, the decorative and useful objects of the 
school-room, articles of dress, ete., using the 
objects a child or an adult actually has access 
to, thus enlarging his vision of art as a means 
of creative expression under law. 

the art 


Outside of training for 


professions, the satisfactory arrange- 
ment of one room is better than ten 
drawings of one outside human intelli- 
gence. This is equally true in matters of 
dress. If people were taught how to 
put together what they have, when and 
where to wear it after having done so, 
the service to humanity would be 
infinitely greater than teaching them to 
make “fashion drawings”’ probably bad, 
believing in their hearts they are study- 
ing “Costume Design.” The founda- 
tion of Costume Design should be taste 
cultivation and the development of a 
sense of the fitness of things, even in 
clothes 

By the way, “Example is stronger 
than precept,’”’ even in this hitherto 
incomprehensible field of human eccen- 
tricity. 

Now about some of the do’s: 


1. Do teach what the art quality is, and that 
it is universal in its appeal and in its material 
expression. Normal man desires it, needs it, 
and will have what he thinks it is even though 
he be mistaken. 

2. Teach to induce habits of thinking and of 
acting in terms of appropriateness er fitness in 
all forms of life expression, then in terms of 
taste. Good taste in manners, speech, games, 
diversions, help at least unconsciously, to form 
the habit of asking one’s self about this same 
quality in shoes, hats, lamp-shades, jewelry, 
upholstery, “the latest fabric,” or a fashion fit 
to be outlawed at sight by the natives of the 
Solomon Islands. 

3. Do make it clear that isolated, unrelated, 
unassociated imitation of this flower, that bug, 
the other vase, or street scene, is lost time, an 
accumulation of undigested material, unless it 
is assimilated and applied in the creation and 
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expression of an idea of value in money or in 
aesthetic satisfaction. Even in the latter case 
things should be tested by the trained aesthetic 
faculty. 

4+. Do make Design in its true sense the 
basis of art teaching, for it is design that leads 
“The art 
of a people must begin with the objects nearest 


to an understanding of the truth that 


to the lives of the people who create it.” 
Houses and clothes are nearer our people than 
are painting or sculpture, however fine ‘these 
They 


ning of things. 


may be. are the climax, not the begin- 
5. Do make universal the knowledge that 
the principles in plan control the 
Plan or the 
principles of plan must be known and operative 
the “Industrial 


plan or 
universe, terrestrial and celestial. 


in man’s works before term 


Art”’ has a chance of realization, and even then 
only when the quality of taste (or beauty, so- 
called) based on principle is also operating. 
See now, if you will, much of the so-called 
Industrial Art for lack of either of the qualities 
essential inart. Let us not mistake a technically 
well constructed thing, an “Original pattern,”’ 
or an abnormal foreign splurge for the art we 
desire to produce. 

man’s 


Let it be understood that 


universal desire for art makes his right 
to share it imperative, but that to be 
appreciated, it must be a part of him, 
around him in all his natural environ- 
ment, and that is where the art of any 
people must begin and end. 
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Pratt Institute School of Fine and 
Applied Arts’ 


WALTER SCOTT PERRY 


HE School of Fine and Applied 

Arts, the first school organized in 
Pratt Institute, had its beginning in 
October 1887, in a little class of twelve 
students. The Art School was organ- 
ized on entirely new and industrial lines. 
One of the chief reasons for the small 
class was the fact that people who knew 
the proposed work at Pratt Institute had 
little faith in the industrial lines pro- 
posed for its courses. No one today can 
realize the criticism that was brought to 
bear upon the Art School by educators 
and by artists. 

At that time nearly all art schools in 
the country were exceedingly academic 
and the work consisted almost wholly of 
cast and life drawing. One reason for 
this was that artists attending Julian’s 
and similar schools in Europe returned 
to this country and, teaching in the art 
looked upon life and 
portrait drawing as the only things 
needful for an In other 
a training of the eye to 
see form and the hand to execute in line, 
light and shade, and color, was all that 
was necessary for art education. The 
artists of that time seemed to have no 
comprehension whatsoever of the great 
industrial art schools of France and other 


schools, cast, 


‘ 
< 


art education. 
words, simply 


countries, schools which by their training 
in design and art applied to industry 
have given great value to the products 
of those the 


and increased 


wealth of their exports. 


countries 


iMr. Perry, the present director of the School of Fine and Applied Arts has been 


Director ever since its organization in 1887.—Editor. 
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School 


Art Pratt 
Institute, which was a pioneer industrial 


Therefore, the of 
art school in this country, had to outlive 
the criticism of artists of the old-time 
academic schools who took no interest in 
design as applied to industry, architec- 
ture, interior decoration, costume and 
the home. 

Alas, there are too many schools now 
still pursuing this old-time academic 
policy by which students are kept the 
whole year, in some cases two years, 
upon drawing from cast and the antique, 
and then another year or two in drawing 
from life without any application to the 
industrial of the It 
would be equally honest to take from 


problems day. 
students of such schools, money unbe- 
known to them as to take their time and 
to give no more in return. 

Out of that little class with all the 
attendant criticism, has grown the great 
Art School of Pratt 
many practical art courses. 

Students this the 
opportunity of securing in its General 


Institute with its 


in school have 
Art Course, and in fact all other courses, 
that general training by which they may 
find themselves and that for which they 
are best fitted. Attendance is required 
five mornings and five afternoons each 
week, for two and three years, but the 
work of the afternoon sessions is never 
the same as that of the morning nor is 
the work of the second and third years 
like that of the first. 


is 


Instruction 


connected with Pratt Institute as 
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given in applied design; interior decora- 
tion; jewelry; crafts; pictorial, com- 
mercial and costume illustration; paint- 
ing; mural architectural 
construction and design; normal art and 
manual training. 

All students in all courses are required 
to work with at least six instructors a 
week. By this plan they work out their 
own original ideas and do not become the 


painting; 


followers of any one individual instruc- 
tor. Yet all correlate 
their work that the work of one becomes 
the complement of that of another. 

For the Art 
Course students secure all that can be 
secured in life and portrait study and a 
great deal more. One division may work 
two mornings a week in drawing from 
the head from life under one instructor. 
On a third morning, another instructor 
will take the same class and devote the 
period to drawing the full costumed 
figure. On the fourth and fifth morn- 
ings, the same class under another 
instructor will draw the figure from life 
and anatomically make a study and 
drawing of the and 
actions of the human figure, all of which 
reacts upon the work of the first part of 
the week. 

In the afternoon these same students 
will meet in different classrooms where 
they will work under other instructors in 


instructors so 


instance, in General 


muscles, bones 


different mediums and on entirely differ- 
ent problems, but indirectly related to 
the work of the morning session. For 
instance, two afternoons may be given 
to the theory and rendering of color from 
objects especially arranged for composi- 
tion, and harmonious and contrasting 
color effects; another afternoon to free- 
hand sketching and pencil rendering; 
and other half days to lettering, design 
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and applications in the commercial field. 
The different subjects are taught by 
different instructors and the proper 
amount of home study and practice is 
required each day. This is the work of 
the first year. 

The courses for the second and third 
years cover advanced life and portrait 
drawing, painting in oil and water color, 
decorative painting, pictorial illustration, 
commercial illustration and reproductive 
From the time the student 
enters the school he or she is obliged to 


processes. 


hand in weekly, original compositions 
which, throughout the course of three 
years, must be carried out in a profes- 
sional manner. 

What is true of this all-round General 
Art true in Costume 
Illustration, Design and Interior Decora- 
tion, Architecture, and other courses. 
In addition to the General Art Course, 
which includes commercial design, pic- 
torial illustration, advertising design, 
and schemes of decoration for the stage 
and thedrama; and the courses involving 
textile design, mosaics, stained glass, 
furniture and all kinds of interior decora- 
tion, as well as wood carving, jewelry, 
silversmithing, and technical methods of 
reproduction, the school maintains two 


Course is also 


other very important courses as follows: 

The Teacher Training Courses pre- 
pare students to fill positions as teachers 
of drawing in high and normal schools, 
and as supervisors in the public schools. 
At the present time, 125 students are 
pursuing these courses, this being the 
number that can be ac- 
commodated. 1500 important 
positions have been filled throughout the 
country from these training classes, 
students being placed in practically all 
of the important cities of the United 


maximum 
Over 
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States from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

Another very important course is that 
of Architecture in which there are 100 
men taking two and three year courses. 
From the very first it has been believed 
by this school that there are young 
men of exceptional talent who, not 
having the training or finances by which 
they could take a college course of 
four or five years, should be given 
the opportunity to perfect themselves 
in Architectural Design, Architectural 
Construction, and in Architecture as a 
general professional subject. 
the great success of the students as 
architects and engineers through the 
many years during which the course has 
been maintained, the Board of Regents 
of New York State has formally reg- 
istered the three-year Course in Archi- 
tecture of the School of Fine and Applied 
Arts, Pratt Institute, on practically the 
same basis as the usual four-year courses. 

All students of the day classes to the 
number of nearly 600 enter for the full 
time courses of two and three years and 
nearly all students continue to the end of 
their course, meeting the full require- 
ments of the attendance, 
technique, and in a 
The 
enrollment of men and women is about 
equal. 

Owing to the great demand for the 
Pratt Institute courses by candidates 
throughout the country, an entrance 
examination in drawing is required of 
applicant. This examination, 
taken under certain conditions, makes it 
possible for the applicant to know 
whether he will be accepted as a student 
in the School, before leaving home. No 
applicants are admitted to the School 
except by examination as it is believed 


Owing to 


School in 
work rendered 


thoroughly professional manner. 


every 


that in honesty to the applicant there 
should be absolute proof that he or she 
has the natural ability to make a success 
of any given line of work before tuition is 
taken and other expenses incurred in the 
pursuit of any general subject. 

The success of students, who faith- 
fully pursue through a series of years 
definite applied art courses, in contrast 
to those attending a school of the old- 
time academic type, is shown by two 
statements made at a meeting of the 
American Federation of Arts a few years 
ago. One of those statements was to 
the effect that only one to three per cent 
of art students make a success of their 
work. That 
lated entirely to the academic schools. 


statement must have re- 
It was the privilege of the Director of 
the Pratt Art School at the same time to 
make the statement that of 143 students 
receiving certificates the June before for 
the completion of various courses, 8 
returned the next school year for ad- 
vanced work, several did not care for 
positions, and of the number remaining, 
120 students were employed in remunera- 
tive positions. That statement in simi- 
lar figures could the 
graduating classes of every school year in 


be applied to 


which business is normal, and it has been 
impossible to supply the demand that 
has come to the school for wcll trained 
students. 

In addition to the day classes, approx- 
imately 600 students attend evening 
classes and pursue similar, but abridged 
courses of three years in the subjects 
already mentioned under day courses of 
study. 

There are also Saturday classes at- 
tended by nearly 300 children. 
give professional practice in 
teaching to the Seniors of the Normal 


These 


classes 
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classes under the guidance of super- 
visors. 

Two other Saturday classes are for 
adults. These are the class in Pottery, 
and a class in water color and oil main- 
tained by the Alumni of the School. 

In the Art School there are 35 
instructors in the day classes, besides 
instructors in physical training, and 
some 20 lecturers on technical subjects. 
Except for the necessary number of 
supervisors and full time instructors 
required in the organization and manage- 
ment of a large school, all other instruc- 
tors are chosen for their success in 
professional and technical subjects which 
they pursue outside of the time given to 
instruction. However, all instructors 
give to the School the full time for the 
half days for which they are employed. 

There are 25 studios and classrooms 
in use by the school, rooms especially set 
apart for the different lines of work. 
Four hundred feet of north light give 
advantageous classrooms for light and 
while 
light 


shade drawing and _ painting, 
several 


furnish the light and convenience neces- 


other studios with top 
sary for life, portrait and decorative 
painting, still other studios being used 
for miscellaneous work. Four large 
drafting rooms with side and top light, 
fitted for 


strength of 


and another large room 
demonstrations in the 
materials, with recitation rooms, furnish 
the opportunities for study and practice 
for the Architectural students. 

An Applied Arts Room especially de- 
signed and fitted up in Colonial style, 
is used by students in the direct applica- 
tions of their designs to door and window 
hangings, and various kinds of applied 
design with furniture necessary to the 
complete furnishing and decoration of 
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the room. Thus students have the 
opportunity to relate their work directly 
in a practical way to room decoration 
and to work under the inspiration of 
room interiors especially designed for 
practical and harmonious effects. 

A large art gallery with top light is 
used for the display from month to 
month of fine and applied art exhibi- 
tions especially related to the work of 
the students, and also to bring to their 
attention the work of the finest illustra- 
tors and artists of the country. These 
exhibitions have been maintained for 
over twenty-five years. 

This room is filled with all the most 
desirable art books relating to the 
different subjects and courses of study 
offered in the Art School. 
ranged like a card catalogue, over 18,000 
photographs of the world’s chief works 


In cases, ar- 


of fine and applied art may be consulted 
by students. In this room is also housed 
one of the finest textile collections of the 
country. 

The Art Gallery and the Art Refer- 
Room are located in the Pratt 
Here in addi- 


ence 
Institute Free Library. 
tion to the books mentioned above, 
students have the opportunity to con- 
sult and to draw for personal use books 
upon all the subjects to be found in any 
first class library. There are over 
131,000 volumes in the library. 

In addition to the Art School, Pratt 
Institute maintains a school of Science 
and Technology offering day courses 
in Industrial Mechanical Engineering, 

Electrical 
Chemical 


Industrial 
dustrial 
evening courses in similar and abridged 


Engineering, In- 


Engineering, and 


subjects. 
The Institute also maintains a School 
of Household Science and Arts, which 
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offers training in two distinct lines of 
work. Its courses are planned to meet 
the needs of those who wish to become 
specialized workers in the trade or 
professional world as dietitians, institu- 
tional workers, housekeepers, matrons, 
costume designers, dressmakers, or 
milliners; and those who wish training 
for effective homemaking or in any one 
of the varied subjects relating to the 
home. 

The School of Library Science gives a 
general well-rounded, one-year course 
in library technique. 

In the first paragraph of this article it 
is stated that only 12 persons applied for 
work in the Pratt Institute when it was 
first opened, and this in a building of 
seven stories. Since the founding of 
the Institute, the total enrollment has 
been over 140,000. This shows the 
increased interest in the subjects offered 
at the Institute. 

The Institute buildings now number 
fourteen, including the Free Library, 
Gymnasium, club buildings and Rest 
House. There are two club houses, one 
for men and one for women, carried on 
under the direction of a resident secre- 
All students of the Art School 
and of the other schools are required to 
take work in physical education, devot- 
ing two periods a week to gymnastics 
and athletics. In addition to the Gym- 
nasium there are tennis courts and a ball 
field directly connected with the Institute 
grounds. 


tary. 


The Rest House, or private hospital, 
in charge of trained nurses, is provided 
for students 


who, in. sickness and 


absence from home, need direct’ and 
personal 
Institute physicians. 

The Institute was created and endowed 
by Charles Pratt, a practical and suc- 
cessful manufacturer who was deeply 
interested in education. Mr. Pratt was 
a self-trained man, and, in planning 
Pratt Institute, was guided almost 
entirely by his personal experience. He 
therefore made it a school where young 
men and women, circumstanced as he 
had been, could have the chance that he 
had never had; and, because he knew 
what they needed and why the average 
school had failed to give it, he planned 
with an insight and a foresight that 
have won both approval and admira- 
tion. 


attention from nurses and 


It was his aim—and to this aim the 
Trustees have rigidly held—that the 
Institute should help all 
classes of practical workers, both artists 


reach and 


and artisans, and that its courses should 
be so conducted as to give every student 
definite practical skill along some one 
line of work, and, at the same time, 
reveal to him the possibilities for develop- 
ment, service, and culture offered by 
various industrial pursuits. 

The schools of Pratt Institute have 
been maintained since the death of the 
Founder in 1891 by the six sons who act 
as Trustees under the direction of Mr. 
Frederic B. Pratt as president. In this 
time the have 
equipped nine additional buildings, and 
have aimed 


Turstees erected and 


throughout these many 
years to carry out so far as possible 


every known wish of the Founder. 
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THE EDUCATION BUILDING, ALBANY THIS IS THE HOME OF THE NEW 
YORK STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. PHOTO BY WILLIAM NOYES 
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DOORWAY OF THE ALBANY BOYS’ ACADEMY. THIS BUILDING WAS DESIGNED 
BY PHILIP HOOKER. BUILT AT THE BEGINNING OI THE 19TH CENTURY 
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The Art of Photography 


WILLIAM NOYES 


HOTOGRAPHS may or may not be 
pictures. To be pictures they must 
be pictorial. They must do something 
beyond telling a story or depicting a fact. 
That is why an important group of 
photographers call themselves Pictorial 
Photographers. They are not content 
to be mere story tellers. They claim 
that photography may be an art no less 
truly than etchingor painting or tapestry 
making. They insist that all the prin- 
ciples of balance, rhythm, and harmony 
are applicable to photography. 
position is 


Com- 
fundamental to pictorial 
Masses of dark and light, 
gradation in values, the supremacy of the 
chief object of interest are all indis- 
pensable. 


photography 


To attain these ends pictorial photog- 
raphers are constantly experimenting 
with the tools and materials of their art, 
papers, processes, lenses. 
tool, 
more closely accurate in focus. 


The lens, as a 
and 
The 
more perfect the lens from the point of 
viewof the renditionof details, the better, 


scientific has become more 


says the scientist, and so it is for his 
purposes. But the artist photographer 
says ‘‘ Minuteness of detail may serve to 
attention 
values, ”’ 


draw away from artistic 
such as have been mentioned 
above. And so the early pictorialists 
went to an extreme in requiring a lens 
that 


high lights luminous. 


softened outlines, and rendered 


The pictorialist said “If your atten- 
tion is attracted to the weave of the 
coat in the man’s portrait, you do not 
judge the portrait. If you can distin- 
guish every leaf of a tree.you do not see 


the tree for the leaves.”’ That he was 


right is proved by the great change that 
has taken place in the quality of photo- 
graphs during the last twenty-five years. 

But that the 
beginning to have an 
popular taste in photographs, he, first of 


now pictorialist is 


influence on 


all, is realizing that a picture may be too 
soft; in the effort to secure good composi- 
tion, it may lose something of its value 
telling. It 
So the question arises: 


in depiction and 
should do both. 
“Ts it not possible to make photographs 
pictorial without sacrificing the beauty 
that inheres in detail? Are not 
some kinds of pictures better if soft 
and some better if sharp? Should an 
architectural subject be softened as a 
portrait is?”’ 


story 


often 


With these questions the pictorialists 
are now struggling. But the point never 
to be forgotten is that the artist photog- 
rapher never loses sight of the art of his 
craft. Is it a picture of a building that 
he contemplates making? Then 
hour to hour, from month to month he 
watches the lights upon it until at the 


from 


right moment he is ready to make the 
picture. 

“But,” one may object, “the eye does 
nature. 
Then why represent them so in photo- 
graphs?” To which the quick retort is: 
“Whose eye?” It took Whistler’s eye 
to reveal the beauties of London fogs. 
As Whistler said to the adulatory lady 
who declared she had seen the Thames 


not see things thus ‘soft’ in 


looking just like one of his pictures. 
Which is 


only another way of saying that beauty 


“Oh! Nature’s catching up.” 


is in the eye of him who sees it, not in 
Nature itself. 
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You Are a Designer 


CAROLINE JENKINS 
Art Supervisor, State Normal, Oneonta, N. Y. 


OU are a designer whether you want to be or not. When you 

dress yourself, when you buy a hat or tie, or select materials 
you are a designer. When you set a table, arrange a bouquet, 
plan a garden, hang a picture, or write a letter you are a designer. 
When you build a house or factory, decorate a shop window, or 
write an advertisement, you become a designer. 

The home reflects the taste of the housekeeper. The costume 
reflects the taste of the wearer. The appearance of the place of 
business reflects the taste of the business man. The farm reflects 
the sense of pride in the farmer. The cleanliness, order and beauty 
of a town or city reflects the appreciation of good taste of its people. 

There seems to be an awakening of people throughout the country 
to the desire to improve their homes inside and out according to the 
best standards. 

The real estate agent appreciates the value to his business of good 
taste and order in the appearance of the house and its surroundings. 

The arrangement of a newspaper advertisement, the business 
trade sign and the window display involve design principles. 

If the modern business man fails to recognize the aid that art 
can give him in each and every department of his business, his 
competitor will. From such things as getting more efficiency from 
his employees through giving them artistic surroundings to the 
arrangement and display of goods to be sold and to the relatively 
small matters such as an individual design for his firm’s wrapping 
paper. Buyers prefer these things. 

What do we mean by the best standards? Surely not the 
standards of wealth and luxury and the possession of much goods. 
The standards of good taste are taught by the practical, common- 
sense application of the principles of color, form, and line, harmony, 
contrast, and proportion. 

These principles are taught in the public schools in the course of 
art education. This art education should be an organized con- 
sistent interweaving of art problems with the regular course of the 
school and in turn serving the general industrial requirements of 
the country. 

Through this study it is the aim to make the work of still greater 
educational value, so that the child will gain an appreciation of the 
value of industries and a greater knowledge and interest in them as 
well as a practical application of art principles to all walks of life. 

No one should be denied the right to know and appreciate the 
Beauty about us. Art training helps the child to translate Beauty 
into things of his own making. 

Remember, you are a designer whether you wish it or not. 
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School Art and Its Relation to Industry 


BLANCHE R. SANFORD 


State Normal School, Potsdam, N. Y. 


H' )W can art best be developed in the 
child’s life? By bringing it down 
to his every day need. There is hardly 
a thing we do or a thing we use that 
doesn’t involve the principles of art, 
either we use them or we violate them. 
We select the materials, or the colors 
and the styles for our clothes, the furni- 
ture for our houses, the curtains for the 
windows, the linen, dishes and silver for 
our tables. These are all manufactured 
How are we going to teach 
the child that art is involved in all of 
these? They study industries in other 
Then as we get best 
results by co-operation with the grade 
teacher, why not be particular to make 
our course of study fit in with hers? 
Only we must be careful to hold fast to 
the art principles, and the child must see 
the need for these principles, or our 
teaching is not effective. 

Following are a few examples in which 
the interest has been aroused by working 
around a center and correlating with 
other subjects. 

In the third grade quite a little time is 
given to the study of Indian life, so the 
topic was chosen for drawing. We 
picture how the Indians lived, how they 
dressed, how they traveled, how the 
weapons they used were made. The 
freehand drawing includes snowshoes, 
bow and arrow, quiver and arrows, stone 
axe, tomahawk and peace pipe. The 
design lessons include head gears, cos- 
tumes, wampum belts and pottery. The 


articles. 


subjects. our 


construction lessons, modeling bowls 
from clay, making beads, making and 
decorating Indian head gear and Indian 
costumes from bran sacks. Two sacks 
were used for the boys’ costumes and one 
for the girls’. In carrying out this 
correlation, they are now taking up 
Indian and 


customs are being studied. 


stories legends. Indian 
At the con- 
clusion a period in assembly is to be 
devoted to the topic. The pupils are to 
wear their costumes and demonstrate the 
different phases of Indian life. A little 
Indian song and dance will also be given. 

In an intermediate grade we find wool 
is studied. How can we develop that 
topic in art teaching? From geography 
they have learned where wool is manu- 
factured into materials and something 
about the of manufacturing. 


Then in making our outline, nature 


process 


drawing suggests itself. Why not a 
drawing of teasels? There are many 
sections where they are found. Next 


our mind goes to the pastures where the 
sheep graze. 
not 


For landscape work, why 
make a drawing of sheep in a 
pasture? This gives a good opportun- 
ity for tree and animal drawing and 
composition. Next, what 
chosen for lettering? Names of states 
where sheep are raised extensively. 
Samples of different kinds of wool 
materials may be mounted for a plate 
and the name of the materials lettered 
below the samples. This 
problem of a well balanced page. A 


should be 


becomes a 
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poster may also be developed. Hand- 
work readily adapts itself to this 
problem, for example—loom weaving 
may be introduced. Clothing may be 
emphasized in color schemes and designs 
for wool school clothes. For picture 
study, “Autumn,” and “Spring,” by 
Mauve, and “The Shepherdess Knit- 
ting,” by Millet, suggest themselves. 

In the project we are teaching all the 
types of work necessary. We are bring- 
ing it nearer the interest of the grade 
teacher and we have a splendid chance 
for the study of the industry and appre- 
ciation of materials and their uses. So 
the child has not only learned to draw 
but he has acquired the knowledge of the 


industry from the art side. His mind 
has been centered on one topic long 
enough to grasp it. He will be anxious 
to bring contributions to school in the 
form of pictures and information regard- 
ing the industry. Whereas if each day’s 
lesson is a different topic, he will not 
have the incentive to look up informa- 
tion. 

Another problem which has aroused 
a great deal of interest in the eighth 
grade of our school is that of pottery, 
and the firing of it in the school yard. 
The success we have had has overturned 
any doubt we had in the beginning of the 
effort, and it seems well worth trying. 
In the eighth grade the emphasis comes 
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on art appreciation rather than the 
thought of correlation. 

In taking up this problem, first, the 
history of pottery was taken up, then 
the study of good and poor curves in 
Slides were 
obtained from the Education Depart- 
ment. 


vase forms were discussed. 


These showed the clay itself and 
the process of making the clay ready to 
be used in the pottery. They showed 
the use of the potter’s wheel, the decora- 
tion of the china, the applying of the 
glaze, the firing in our own American 
potteries, and also pictures of potteries in 
England and Japan, and kilns from 
Egypt, France and Japan. There were 
pictures of different makes of pottery, 


which gave the class an appreciation of 
good design. 
Next, 


drawing good pottery forms. 


problem of 
The best 
re-drawn, and a design 
applied to it. After that came the 
problem of modeling a vase from clay. 
The design was applied by taking an 
orange wood stick or blunt pointed tool 
and cutting the design into the clay. As 


came the class 


was chosen, 


soon as they started to make their vase 
forms, pieces of pottery and pictures of 
pottery began to have a new meaning to 
them. A kiln was constructed in the 
school yard by using an oblong tin pipe. 


Big, flat stones were put over the ends, 
the fire bui!t around the container, and a 
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piece of old tin roofing placed over the 
whole thing to help hold the heat around 
the tin. 
condition, out of one hundred and twen- 


The pottery came out in good 


ty-five pieces only three being broken. 
These are only three examples of how 
we can adapt our course of study to that 


of the grade teacher and give the pupils 
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information in regard to the industries 
and at the same time emphasize art 
principles. The only thing is for the 
art teacher to hold rigidly to the art 
teaching and not let her work become 
weakened by too much teaching of the 
subject matter in subjects where corre- 
lation is attempted 
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Stagecraft 


REGINALD P. BAKER 
Teacher of Art, New Rochelle High School, N.Y. 


PLAY is a problem in design. 

Any dramatic design, by a fusion of 
all its elements, should interpret and 
convey visually the meaning of a play as 
vividly as does an author or actor by 
means of language. It is essential for 
the scenic artist to first determine the 
predominating idea or mood, then to 
devise a scheme for revealing the play 
to the eye as sounds do to the ear. 
Settings—that is, scenery, lighting, 
costumes—are the material with which 
the interpretation must be made; they 
are all units of background, subordinate 
to the dominance of the play yet an 
expressive part of the organic whole. 

The keynote of modern stagecraft 
technique is simplicity, suggestiveness, 
and synthesis. Simple effects attained 
by simple means are desirable on the 
stage, not alone for art’s sake, but even 
more for the sake of the actor and the 
play. Garishness, an over-elaboration 
of detail, or willful peculiarities distract 
the attention of the audience from that 
for which settings primarily exist. 

Scenery should be vitally suggestive 
rather than exactly representative. For 
example, a scene might express the spirit 
of a certain historic period without being 
crowded with details of historical facts. 
A single gateway may depict the 
physical reality of a walled Grecian city. 
Two splendid but widely different 
treatments of historical background were 
Robert Edmund Jones’ settings for 
“Hamlet” and Claude Bragdon’s de- 
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signs for ““Cyrano de Bergerac.”” If a 
setting truly attempts to visualize an 
atmosphere, or to express a dramatic 
mood, any overdone, artificial reality 
may defeat its very purpose. In “The 
Show-Off” the rising of the curtain on a 
minute realism of be-tasseled sewing 
machine and “tidy” covered chair backs 
presses the opening action of the play for 
one’s attention 

Finally there must be unity and 
balance in all aspects of a production. 
Every play requires a special treatment 
suited to itself; the same style should 
not be applied to two different plays; 
and varying styles may not be mixed 
in a single production. The dominant 
quality in modern stage art is “‘a complex 
and rhythmic fusion of settings, actors, 
and play.” 

After settings have been visualized, 
sketches and floor plans should be made 
for each scene, the designer keeping in 
mind four essential qualities of seenery— 
dramatic, aesthetic, technical, and eco- 
nomical fitness. In laying out floor 
plans all horizontal measurements are 
made from longitudinal and transverse 
axes passing through a “pivot point” 
in the center of the proscenium opening. 
As an aid to painting and lighting a 
setting, miniature paper models, made 
to scale, are invaluable. 

Scenery is classified in three groups: 
suspended or hanging varieties such as 
stretched drops and borders, loose 
draperies and cloth cycloramas; framed 
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pieces, or flat wooden frames covered 
with tightly stretched 
plastic pieces, which are three dimen- 
sional. 


canvas; and 


Framed scenery built for the profes- 
sional theatre is always well jointed by 
meansof mortise and tenon construction, 
but where no 
available and time or skill for handwork 
is lacking, a plain butt joint reinforced 
by ply-wood will serve quite as well. 


mortising machine is 


For this purpose the ply-wood, known as 
profile board, is cut into right triangles 
called corner blocks and into wedge 
shaped pieces called keystones. When- 
ever irregular outlines, or profiles, are 
necessary at the framed 
secnery, profile board is attached, then 
cut out in the desired form. For many 
of these purposes beaver board may be 
quite 


edges of 


inexpensive and 
Linoleum, be- 


used as an 
satisfactory substitute. 
‘ause of its pliability, strength, lack of 
grain, and ease with which it can be cut, 
is a material useful for constructing 
curved surfaces such as arches, or for 
piercing, as in simulating wrought-iron 
work. 

Flat pieces of scenery are made almost 
any desirable or practicable height, but 
for convenience in handling it is ad- 
visable not to make them too wide. 
Professional scenery, in order to meet 
requirements of transportation, is limited 
to a width of five feet nine inches. 

Lumber for framing may be of almost 
any kind of light-weight soft wood as 
clear and free from knots as possible. 
Fir or spruce is suitable and not too 
expensive. Yellow pine is unsatisfac- 
tory because of hard streaks in its grain, 
while cypress sometimes 
undesirable change of value in certain 
colors. The stock about 


causes an 


should be 


4 


9 


~ 


seven-eighths of an inch thick by three 
inches (planed) on at 
least one surface and one edge. The 


wide, dressed 
advantage of having four sides finished 
probably offsets the slightly. increased 
cost. 

For covering the frames decorators’ 
cloth or any unbleached muslin may be 
used in place of the more satisfactory, 
but much more expensive, canvas of the 
theatre. Muslin may be found as wide 
as sixty inches while decorator’s cloth 
may be obtained in three-yard width. 
In sewing lengths together a lapped or 
double seam is better than a plain one as 
it is stronger and makes a flat surface 
on both sides of the material. However, 
where selvages are stitched together, a 
plain seam will usually serve and is 
considerably easier to make. 

To tack the cloth onto the frames one 
should begin at the center of one long 
edge, stretching the material in opposite 
directions, then the other side in like 
Finally the 
in the same way. When completely 
stretched the cloth should be uniformly 


manner. ends are done 


tight,and smooth. 
The next step is to prepare the surface 
for painting, by sizing and priming, 


which is accomplished in a single 


operation. A pound of ground sizing 
glue should be thoroughly dissolved in 
about six quarts of hot water then three 
or four pounds of 
added. 
applied hot. 
larger quantity of glue, to be thinned as 
needed, a water-jacket kettle, double 
boiler, or even two tins which fit to- 


ordinary whiting 
This sizing mixture must be 


If one wishes to prepare a 


gether may be used for heating and 
When thinned to a 
proper consistency the solution causes 


dissolving it. 


one’s fingers to resist a slight pull when 


8 
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pressed together. Before scenery is 
painted it is advisable to make it fire 
resistant by spraying the back surface 
with a saturated solution of alum. 

The equipment for painting consists 
of a generous supply of eight or ten 
quart galvanized pails and an assort- 
ment of flat brushes ranging in width 
from about one-half inch to seven inches 
or more. The paints are prepared by 
adding dry pigment to the size or 
priming mixture and in order to secure 
the best results should also be applied 
hot. 

Drawing on the canvas or “stretch” 
is done with charcoal, enlargement from 
a sketch being done by means of squares 
to scale or by triangulation. Straight 
lines are easily made with a bow-line, 
which is a strip of wood with bow- 
tapering ends on which a cord is 
stretched so that it can be snapped 
against the cloth. In operation the 
cord is chalked or charcoaled, the bow 
placed in position where a line is needed 
and the cord then pulled back and 
allowed to snap against the surface. 
For painting straight lines a long, 
beveled straight-edge, used with the 
bevel side down, will be found indis- 
pensable. 

When large surfaces are to be painted 
it is advisable to prepare enough color at 
one time to complete the entire piece of 
work. It is safer in mixing large 
quantities to do so carefully by weight 
or by measure. Distemper paints ought 
also to be used as thin as possible and yet 
obtain good covering quality. If too 
thick, they will crackle after drying. 

There are two general methods of 
painting scenery, the vertical or easel 
method practiced in England and the 
United States, and the horizontal 
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method used in Europe. There are 
numerous ways of applying paint and 
varieties of brush technique, but one 
should aim to attain an interesting paint 
texture rather than an imitation of the 
textures of nature. 

Probably the most common method of 
applying a flat tone of paint is that of 
stroking it on as smoothly as possible. 
This is not a satisfactory method for 
inexperienced workers to attempt with 
distemper paints and furthermore results 
in a very flat, lifeless and uninteresting 
surface. Whenever it is necessary to 
put on a flat mass of color the brush 
strokes should be made promiscuously in 
all directions. 

One means of enriching a surface is by 
stenciling a repeating pattern over a flat 
background. There are two other very 
satisfactory methods of securing wall 
paper effects, although both require a 
little patience and practice. One is by 
means of a large sponge trimmed so as to 
provide a flat face then dipped into paint 
and patted onto the surface. 
should be taken to turn the sponge to 
right,and left as it is patted and to make 
the impressions frequently enough to 
create a solid pattern rather than a 
series of disconnected spots. The other 
method is to dip a large cloth into paint, 
wring it partly dry, then while still 
twisted to roll it across the surface to be 
painted. Variety of effect may be 
obtained by using several colors and by 
changing the direction of rolling the 
cloth. 

A simple way of securing an interest- 
ing surface texture is by means of 
spattering. Several colors may be used, 
each being applied separately. A brush 


Care 


is slightly charged with paint, which 
must be thick enough to adhere without 
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running, then the spatter is caused by 
striking the brush against one’s wrist or 
against a stick. 

Another treatment is that of applying 
small spots of paint in juxtaposition. 
Usually three colors are used for this 
method, care being taken that they are 
all of the same value and intensity. 
First one color is applied, quite sys- 
tematically, the arrangement of spots 
being so planned that after the appli- 
cation of the second and third colors the 
entire surface is covered. 

In the European method the paint is 
puddled onto the surface. With the 
canvas placed horizontally colors are 
poured on, then pushed about and 
blended by means of a large brush on a 
long handle. 

If one wishes to obtain transparent 
effects dyes must be used. By adding 
dry pigment, but no size, to the dyes it is 
possible to manipulate them in the same 
manner as paints. The pigment will 
prevent the colors from running and the 
surplus will brush off when dry. 

Scenery should be painted boldly and 
impressionistically, contrasts should be 
exaggerated, everything intensified. A 
hard, cramped style devoting too much 
attention to outlines and detail will 
produce a result which is bound to ap- 
pear weak from the auditorium. Arti- 
ficial lighting alters colors to such an 
extent and so modifies apparent crud- 
ities that its use will be found decidedly 
helpful for securing satisfactory painting 
results. 

Of all aspects of dramatic design, 
lighting is by far the most vital. Light 
in the theatre functions primarily as a 
means of illuminating the stage and the 
players. By suggestion of the light 
effects found in nature it may state the 


time of day, the season of the year, and 
the weather conditions. It may create 
a feeling of space, distance, and atmos- 
phere that can be obtained in no other 
way. For the railroad embankment 
scene in “Liliom,’’ Lee Simonson suc- 
cessfully used dim lighting to “throw 
back” the distant factory chimneys 
framed by a heavy stone archway. A 
plaster wall or cyclorama has great 
advantages over cloth for creating a sky 
illusion. Plaster is not sensitive to 
climatic changes and simulates infinite 
depth because its granular surface 
catches the light and breaks it up into a 
more vibrant and diffused medium. 
Light molds the actors and plastic 
elements of a setting into sculptural 
forms appropriate to the play. It aids 
in painting the stage picture by con- 
tributing masses of dark and light to the 
composition as well as intensifying color 
values. It may be used to provoke the 
emotions and to attention 
consciously upon a center of interest. 


focus un- 
By its movement, intensity, and color, 
light may become a medium for sym- 
bolically and 
preting and expressing the mood and 
meanings of a play. When we produced 
“Seven Keys to Baldpate,”’ at the New 
Rochelle High School we used a lighting 
trick to intensify the effect at the 
entrance of the ghost. The normal 
lights were dimmed out and green light 
run in so gradually that the audience 
was unaware of the change. 

It is only by much patience and 
experimentation that good lighting 
may be attained. Furthermore, over- 
lighting is a very common fault which 
should be avoided. An incandescent 
blaze reduces an entire setting to a 
single value so that all sculptural quality 


psychologically inter- 
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is destroyed and the faces and expres- 
sions of the actors become uninteresting. 
The use of a sharply focused spot light 
dancing after a player in mad _ per- 
sistency produces an effect which is un- 
natural, ugly, and in bad form. The 
effects of lights upon pigments, the 
problem of mixing colored lights, and 
the methods of manipulation can only 
be learned by careful study and long 
practice. 

Modern stage lighting machinery is 
thoroughly treated in Irving Pichel’s 
monograph “On Building a Theatre”’; 
“Producing in Little Theatres” by 
Clarence Stratton; and “The Theatre of 
Tomorrow” by Kenneth MacGowan. 
Manufacturers of lighting equipment 
constitute another valuable source for 
obtaining helpful practical advice. 

Another important phase of stage- 
craft is costuming. Costumes are 
scenery for people. They should be a 
harmonious part of the whole dramatic 
and artistic scheme, aiding in sustaining 
They should 
suggest period of time, should become a 


tone and atmosphere. 
























living part of the character portrayed, 
depicting caste, personality, mood, and 
emotions. 

Thoughtful attention should be given 
especially to correctness in cut, style, 
and color for the period or character 
represented. There must be harmony 
of color in the individual 
mutual harmony among the various 
costumes, and also between the costumes 
as a whole and the background. 

Inconsistencies in detail 
varefully guarded against. 
hosiery, jewelry, and footwear are the 
worst offenders in amateur productions. 
Military uniforms, ecclesiastical vest- 
ments, servants’ livery, even modern 
evening clothes are among the most 
common pitfalls. At the dress rehearsal 
for “A Rose O’Plymouth Town” one of 
our Puritan maidens appeared wearing 
silk stockings and a wrist watch. 

In our own particular situation at the 
New Rochelle High School our early 
dramatic efforts were seriously handi- 
capped by the inadequacy of our stage, 
which consisted of a bare platform about 


costume, 


must be 
Collars, 


‘ 
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SCENE FROM “ PRUNELLA”’ GIVEN BY THE DRAMATIC CLUB, NEW ROCHELLE HIGH SCHOOL, N. Y. 
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sixty feet wide by eighteen feet deep. 
There was no proscenium and no provi- 
sion for lights, a maple floor offered what 
resistance it could while a metal ceiling 
about thirty feet above the stage 
presented a further difficulty in sus- 
pending anything from overhead. 

In order to form some sort of pro- 
scenium a wire rope stretched 
across the auditorium at the front of the 
stage and a curtain hung therefrom. 
Footlights installed, reflectors 
being cut from floor-oil cans, then small 
holes were drilled in the metal ceiling 
and very heavy picture wire lowered 
from the attic so that border lights, a 
false ceiling, and other hanging appara- 
tus might be suspended. 

For control of the temporary lighting 
system a switchboard was constructed 


was 


were 


by the boys as was also a tapered 
rheostat or “dimmer” capable of carry- 
ing any number of lamps. The resist- 
A ance of the wire used was measured in 
the physics laboratory while the chem- 


When our Dramatic Club was first 
founded and decided to present “ Pru- 
nella” there was no money in the treas- 
ury. Much of the scenery, therefore, was 
made of heavy wrapping paper, while 
discarded Christmas trees served for 
masking one side of the stage. 

For the log-cabin setting of “‘A Rose 


O’Plymouth Town” we desired a beam 


ceiling. The log beams were built by 
making light foundation frames of 


hoops and thin longitudinal strips then 
covering these with several layers of 
newspaper soaked in sizing and crumpled 
to represent bark. After these “logs”’ 
were painted they gave a suggestion of 
structural strength to the setting. 

A great stone fireplace was another 
feature of the scene for this play. In 
order to obtain an illusion of fire a pile 
of logs, with their centers cut away, was 
built up on andirons, then a deep- 
amber-colored electric lamp and a small 
fan were placed at the bottom of this 


hollow center. Over these was placed 


istry department contributed special a piece of wire netting to which narrow 
dyes for coloring lamps. strips of white and bright colored crepe 
a wins k saa adltahsiade ie Bete, fe ze ow wg 
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SEVEN KEYS TO BALDPATE,”’ 
FOOTLIGHT REFLECTORS WERE CUT 
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attached. 


de 


These strips catching the breeze and 


chine or georgette were 
light, fluttered above the tops of the 
logs to create a perfect illusion. 

In ‘Seven Keys to Baldpate”’ it was 
desired to have a blizzard raging outside 
This 


two 


of the interior setting. was ac- 


complished by mounting large 
electric fans on the back of the scenery at 
one sideof the French doors which served 
as theoutside entrance tothe room. Two 
boys fed white crepe paper confetti very 
The confetti 


was driven across the doorway at an 


regularly into these fans. 


angle and also caused to swirl in falling. 
The “panes” of the doors were covered 
with navy blue veiling so as to prevent 
the flakes the 
through the Every time the 


from entering room 
“glass.” 
doors were opened the wind was made 
to “howl” by means of a wind machine 
which consisted of a cylindrical drum, 
made of narrow wooden strips attached 
to two circular disks, revolved so as to 
rub against a piece of canvas. 

There are many simple mechanical 
for imitating various sounds 
that of 
galloping horses and so on. 


devices 
thunder, of 
Then too, 


there are numberless practical points 


such as rain, of 


and ‘‘kinks”’ in the building and setting 
up of scenery which would take much 
too long to tell. 

When a new auditorium for our school 
was first proposed the plans for a stage 
provided a very beautiful architectural 
background for a graduation or formal 


practical provision for dramatic produc- 
tion. 

The this 
work in dramatics convinced those in 
authority that its 


results achieved through 


educational value 
warranted the building of a practical 
and serviceable stage equipped with 
both disappearing footlights and border 
lights, wired in three circuits, a switch- 
board with dimmers, overhead rigging, 
dressing rooms with running water, a 
property room, and other conveniences. 

School dramatic productions if proper- 
ly presented are a fascinating problem 
They 


offer a means of presenting the best in 


and a valuable educational asset. 


dramatic literature, not as blank verse, 
but as a living representation of real life. 
They enliven and socialize the work in 
English, teach a truer appreciation of 
practical play production, and give 
opportunity for expression of the crea- 
tive urge in literature, in science, and in 
art. 


practical 


The school play is a very real and 


problem which becomes of 
vital interest to the entire student body 
and of benefit to many. For those who 
take an active part in any phase of a 
production it serves as a discipline of 
the emotions, it teaches unselfishness, 
the 


responsibility, and leadership. 


promptness, value of teamwork, 
and craftsman 
the 


these educational experiences are gained 


In the school, artist 


profit equally with player, for 


through the arts development of the 
project just as effectively as through the 


exercises, but made absolutely no __ literary or dramatic development. 
I 
IN SUMMING UP THE FUNCTIONS OF STAGE LIGHT, IRVING PICHEL SAYS, 
“‘IN IT WE HAVE THE ONLY SINGLE AGENCY IN THE THEATRE THAT CAN 
WORK WITH ALL THE OTHER AGENCIES BINDING THEM TOGETHER THAT 
7; CAN REVEAL WITH THE DRAMATIST, PAINT WITH THE DESIGNER, AND 


ACT WITH 


rH 





ACTORS 
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Traveling Libraries for Art Teachers 


CHARLES F. PORTER 


Head, Traveling Library Section, Albany, N. ) 


HE best plan is that every school 

have its own library. The New 
York State Department of Education 
advises the establishment of local school 
libraries and offers some financial aid to 
schools for this purpose. 

A good library is, however, a product 
of slow growth involving a considerable 
outlay of both time and money, and New 
York State teachers who find the books 
and book-funds of their schools inad- 
equate to meet the immediate needs of 
their work should not be unmindful of a 
source of supply in the New York State 
Traveling Library. This library is con- 
ducted by the Library Extension Divi- 
sion of the Education Department and 
its purpose is to furnish library service 
to schools and communities in the State 
where local libraries do not yet exist or 
are not able to fully meet the needs of 
their For this the 
Traveling Library does not include in its 
territory the larger cities, where books 


readers. reason 


are accessible to all through large public 
and school libraries. Its territory is the 
smaller cities, the villages and the rural 
homes and schools of the State. Among 
these the Traveling Library circulates 
every year about seventy-five thousand 
volumes, which pass into the hands of 
half a million readers. 

Somewhat more than half of this cir- 
culation goes to schools. 
lated district the 
Library brings a selection of children’s 


To the iso- 


school Traveling 


classics in the fields of history, travel, 


nature study, biography and fiction; the 
works, old and new, of such writers as 
Cooper, Alcott, Mark Twain, Stevenson 
and “dreamers and 
the 


and high schools collections are offered 


other forgers of 


daring tales.”” To union schools 
for the general reading of all the pupils, 
one-half of which 
special libraries are made up for the 
various 


may be fiction, or 


courses in English, history, 


science and art. The special course 
library is the one which is of particular 
interest to art teachers in the New York 
State 
many books of interest to art instructors 
added to the 


Library and circulated among the high 


schools. During recent vears 


have been Traveling 


schools. The collection includes many 
of the standard histories of painting, 
sculpture and architecture, and many 
books intended to the young 
student in the appreciation of art, such 
as the works of Caffin, Lorinda M. 
Bryant and J. C. Van Dyke. 
also many special books on the various 


assist 


There are 


branches of the study of art and arts and 
crafts. There are books on the history 
and design of furniture, pottery, con- 
work, metalwork, leatherwork, 
printing, textiles, woodworking, costume 


crete 


design and decoration, illustration and 
freehand drawing. lettering and mechan- 
ical drawing. 

Any school within the State of New 
York can borrow twenty-five volumes 
from the 
charge either for the use of the books or 


Traveling Library without 


$35 
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for transportation, the term of loan 
being all or part of the school year as 
desired. On payment of a small fee the 
size of the library may be increased to 
fifty volumes for district schools and 
one hundred volumes in the case of high 
schools. Teachers applying for art 
libraries are requested to send lists of 
the books desired and these will be fur- 
nished so far as possible. When not all 
are available, books of similar subject 


and scope are offered. 













The Traveling Library is also will- 
ing to furnish tentative lists of books 
on any special subject for the use of 
teachers. 

The Library Extension Division is 
in the Education Building at Albany, 
where visiting art teachers are always 
welcome to examine the collection of 
books or to seek information about the 
work done by New York State for its 


school libraries. 


A Problem in Wall Decoration’ 


ADINA BIRTWISTLE 


Class of 


HEN the proposition to paint a 
series of panels to replace the 
blackboards in one of the kindergartens 


of Dunkirk, New York, came to the Art 
Department of our Normal School at 


Fredonia during the fall of 1923 


] 


were not entirely without confidence, 
for we had painted three panels for 


our own second grade. 


painting of seven panels which would 
practically surround a good-sized kinder- 
garten did loom up as quite a job for our 
small class, and so we solicited the aid of 
the regular Normal students who were 


eager to take part in the work. 
Our first 
theme 


was, ‘‘ What 
Many 


consideration 


shall we use?” 


various were the ones which suggested 


themselves, but it was difficult to reach 


any definite conclusions. 


consulting with the teacher of 


Each member of our class was given 
the opportunity to choose some Mother 


we 


However, the 


and 


Finally, after 
the 
Dunkirk kindergarten, we came back to 
the old but dear theme of Mother Goose. 


, 25, Fre donia Normal So hool 


Goose character or story to illustrate. 
Three of our group chose “The Three 
ted Riding Hood”’:a 
third, ‘‘ The Gingerbread Boy’’; and the 
Mother 
We looked up reproductions 
and descriptions of fine mural decora- 


Bears”’; another, “ 


remaining students, a Goose 


pre CeSS1ION. 


tions in order to know wherein they 
differed from the usual illustrations. 

could start the actual 
painting, we had to make studies for 


Befpre we 
our characters. Many of our sketches 
the pose. We 
children in the Normal Practice School 

Others of 
the 
and 


were made from used 


as models. our drawings, 


especially animals, were copies, 


modified, changed to suit our 


purpose. In making our drawings, we 
had to keep in mind the relation of one 
figure to its neighboring figures and the 
whole. After several 
weeks’ study, the drawings were com- 


decoration as a 


pleted, and we were ready for the work 
on the panels themselves. 
The panels were made of wall board. 


This project was carried out under the direction of Lillian Fliege, head of department, State Normal School, 


Fredonia, N. ¥ 
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SOME OF THE WALL PA S DESIGNED BY THE STUDENTS OF FREEDONIA NORMAL SCHOOL AND USED 
IN THE KINDERGARTEN ROOM. MISS LILLIAN FLIEGE, ART DIRECTOR, SUPERVISED THE WORK 
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Before we could paint on them, it was 
necessary to size them, that is, cover 
them with a solution of glue in order to 
prevent the paint from soaking into the 
After sizing, we covered the 
When 


the boards were dry, we traced or 


board. 
boards with a coat of flat white. 


sketched our figures on them, also the 
backgrounds. In drawing the ° back- 
grounds we had to think of perspective 
and good arrangement. ‘Then too, we 
had to think of the kindergarten children 
for whom the panels were being made, 
andso,in order to interest them still more, 
we added squirrels, funny little mice, 
fuzzy cotton-tails, and flocks of birds. 
Our next consideration was the color 
scheme. We tried various methods of 
choosing colors for our panels, all of 
which were unsuccessful. Finally, we 
decided that we needed to study color 
for the whole. We 


found that it was quite necessary to 


decoration as a 
consider the position and the amount of 
light these 
receive when in place, the effect that 


each of pictures would 
brightness or dullness of color would 
have upon little children, and _ the 
number and variety of the figures. At 
length we decided to use for our figures, 
flat colors between five and six in value 
and four in chroma. 

The pigments we used were ordinary 
There 


were colors that we could not secure in 


flat paint that you buy in cans. 


such paints, and so we used tubes of 
Decorator’s Colors in combination with 
paint. We had 
difficulty in obtaining the desired values 


the cheaper some 


and chromas in the colors. Occasionally 


one color would be too strong, and then 


we would have to grey it. As a result, 


some of the figures were painted many 


times. Finally, after much painting 





and changing of colors, the panels were 
completed, and we were ready for the 
outlining. This we did with outlining 
brushes and grey paint. The outlining 
made the figures much more effective 
and gave the panels a more finished 
appearance. 

As is the wont of artists, we decided 
to give a studio tea at which our work 
would be exhibited. In just a few days, 
we transformed our studio from a paint- 
strewn workshop into a most attractive 
room and arranged our panels around it. 
The tea was a great delight to ourselves, 
and we sincerely believe to all of the 
Normal students 
attended it. 
find that our work was so much appre- 


and teachers who 


It was indeed gratifying to 


ciated and even though at times we had 
grown a little bit discouraged and tired, 
we forgot these little things in the 
realization that we had done something 
that was considered worthwhile and for a 
worthy purpose. 

While doing this work, we thought of 
many other ideas that would be interest- 
Different 
these subjects, 


ing to carry out. students 


proposed children of 
different countries, scenes from “ Alice 
in Wonderland” and other stories, the 
story of a loaf of bread, beginning with 
the growing wheat, methods of travel in 
different countries or at different periods 
of time, people’s dwellings, beginning 
with the ancient caves, historical scenes 
history from 
literature for our English room, the 


for our room, scenes 
history of the book for our library, 
sources of foods for our lunch room, and 
others too numerous to mention, much 
less carry out. Many interesting prob- 


lems were suggested for our homes, 


among which were screen panels, over 


mantels, and entire friezes. 
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Practical Projects in Design 


RUTH A. FOLGER 
Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. 


HE work here illustrated is 
offered with any sense of its 
unusual merit, but has been chosen as 


not 


representative, from many similar pro- 
jects which were sincere attempts to 
produce something for which there was a 
real need. Russell 
Sage that a large part of the art work 
can be planned to relate directly to 
student and that 
should be flexible enough to permit a 
great variety of problems which originate 
with the students. 


For we believe at 


activities courses 


There has been no 
question as to the strength of that inner 
urge “‘which fixes the aim of the action, 
guides its and furnishes its 
drive,’ to quote Dr. Kilpatrick. 

Plate 1 illustrates some monograms 
which were designed for the college 
athletic The upper one, 
RS C A A, was planned to conform to 
the general contour of a leather skin 
which had been voted upon and bought 
the art 
proached. 


process 


association. 


before department ap- 
The students, the majority 
of whom were not in the art 
use it as a trophy upon 
which winning classes might have their 


was 


classes, 


wished to 


numerals placed under the monogram. 
Since purposing and part of the plan- 
ning and executing were already done, 
we decided to make our part as beautiful 
as possible. The designs were made in 
various sizes on white paper, cut out and 
placed on the green skin to try the effect. 
The best design and size were chosen by 
the students, cut from white leather and 
stitched on by machine. A set of 
numerals was also designed in the same 
manner. 


The others, R 8, on Plate 1 were de- 
signed to be cut from “Sage green” felt 
and put on the white sweaters which are 
annually awarded, as a much coveted 
honor, to six seniors for excellence along 
several lines, not necessarily athletic. 
These were cut from green paper and 
pinned for trial on a white sweater, 
much experimentation being done. 
Finally the designs were submitted to a 
This 
was done entirely without faculty inter- 
ference. 


committee of students for judging. 


They chose the one in the 
lower right corner of the page. Which 
would you have chosen? 

The college annual, Sage Leaves, is an 
ever present problem for the art depart- 
ment. Here again very definite speci- 
fications and limitations were laid down 
by the senior class committee, the art 
editors working in conformity to these, 
rather than go their own _ personal 
preferences. The spacing of the material 
for each page, both 


designs for cover, title-page, running 


illustrations and 
head, etec., as well as lettering, was care- 
fully worked out according to art 
principles. The fact that the 
publication is entirely a student activity, 


very 


under the control of various committees, 
most of students, 
shock to the art 


editors when the final book comes from 


whom are not art 


sometimes causes a 


the press, as very slight differences of 
spacing from that planned can often 
greatly impair the refinement of the 
whole. 

The method of reproduction must be 
Zinc 


etchings are much cheaper than half- 


decided before the work is begun. 
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MONOGRAMS SUBMITTED IN THE CONTEST DESCRIBED BY MISS 
FOLGER IN HER ARTICLI WHICH ONE WOULD YOU HAVE CHOSEN? 
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ILLUSTRATION 2 SCHOOL ANNUAL HEADINGS 
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A GROUP OF SCHOOL ANNUAL DESIGNS MADE BY STUDENTS OF RUSSELL SAGE 
COLLEGE, TROY, N. ¥., UNDER DIRECTION OF MISS RUTH A. FOLGER, ART DIRECTOR 


The School Arts Magazine Alphabeticon, March 19 
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ILLUSTRATION 2 BOOK PLATES 
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INTERESTING, WELL PLANNED BOOKPLATES MADE BY STUDENTS 
OF RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE, UNDER MISS FOLGER’S DIRECTION 


The School Arta Magazine Alphabeticon, March 1926 
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tones, but they limit the drawings to 
very definite black and white values. 
To insure good reproduction these must 
be done with no uncertainty, and that 
result is impossible for amateurs to 


achieve without a certain loss of 
spontaneity. All the drawings were 


made twice the linear dimension. In 
the full page illustrations shown in 
Plate 2 the middle value was secured in 
the lower ones by pen stippling, a tedious 
process very apt to degenerate into a 
purely mechanical effect. In “‘Classes’’ 
the background done with the 
spatter method, by means of an inked 
toothbrush, a mask being pinned over 
The 
pleasing than stippling unless the latter 
is unusually well done. 


was 


the white parts. result is more 


We also designed many headings for 
The same 
general style of lettering was decided 
upon to secure unity throughout the 
book. 

Plate 4 of the 
plates designed by our students. 
originals 
linear dimension. 
the usually 
about four inches high. 


the different departments. 


shows some book- 
These 
the 


They varied in size, 


were also made twice 


reproductions measuring 
They were all 
reproduced by the zine etching process 
the snowshoe girl. 


except This was 
the student’s first attempt and was 


photographed. By proper adjustment 
of the camera, the size desired may be 
secured. For each of the others we 
were able to have the zine plate and 
three hundred prints made for about 
seven and a half at a 
printing establishment. 

The largest design was made for the 
class book, the blank at the base being 
left for the owner’s name. The three 


dollars local 


illustrations not already mentioned, 
which give the names of the owners, 
were designed to fill outside orders. 
Thus an opportunity to earn something 
and to supply a need on the part of the 
public was given. In each the 
personal interests of the owner were 
embodied in the design. The cottage by 
the the suggest the 
owner’s joy in her summer home under 
the pines at the shore. The girl reading 
suggests a love of nature and literature. 
The civil engineer’s includes the sur- 
veyor’s chain in the border and the seal 
of his Alma Mater. 

The senior at the gate of one of the 
College Halls the 
request of the sophomore class which 
was anxious to do its bit for the College 
Building Fund. They wanted some- 
thing typical of the college which would 
be attractive enough to lure all the 


case 


sea and starfish 


was designed at 


students to buy them to put in all their 
books. A sketch of the wrought iron 
gate was made, the upper part being 
modified to include the and Ex 
Libris. A blank for the owner’s name 
was left under the gate and the ivy 
which is planted on Class Day was used 
in the border. 


seal 


(Any one who wishes a 


print of this one for her personal 
collection may secure one by sending 


ten cents to the Chairman of the Sopho- 
more Bookplate Committee, in care of 
the college.) 

One of the most difficult things in 
bookplate design is to keep the effect 
simple. Many 
the old style engraved ones, are far too 
ornate and complex. The students 
to Albany to study the book- 
plates in the remarkably fine collection 
at the New York State Library 


bookplates, especially 


went 
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The High School Art Rooms 


J. WINTHROP ANDREWS 


Director of Art 


HERE is a new high school being 
this 
awakened land of ours each day of the 
the old box-like 


structures of the past, but are planned 


finished in educationally 


year. These are not 
with the idea of detailed fitness to pur- 
pose, beauty of the whole and its parts. 

It seemed on the crest of the first wave 
of building that there was no limit to the 
demands for specialized needs, but when 
the cost of construction has increased by 
strides, such as fifteen to twenty-five 
percent in a few months, and the towns- 
people see their pot of gold at the end of 
the rainbow disappearing so that their 
taxes are beyond the legal limit, it is 
then that those who desire special equip- 
ment must study more carefully their 
needs. 

It is said that the reason for so much 
delay in completing a building is the lack 
of co-operation on the part of the 
various craftsmen. The reason that the 
plans are not completely satisfactory is 
for lack of co-operation of the heads of 
the various departments with the super- 
intendent of schools and the architect. 

The superintendent should see to it 
that the architect is given complete de- 
tailed information of the needs of each 
department. It is,of course, not possible 
to carry out all requests, but many 
foolish blunders would be avoided. 

The supervisor of art in any town, 
upon hearing that a building is proposed, 
should immediately obtain permission 
to present carefully studied plans as a 
guide to the architect. All fair minded 


Yonkers, N. 7. 


school superintendents and architects 
will be glad of the suggestions. 

That 
developed, days must be spent visiting 


the plans may be carefully 
towns where the newer schools are in 
Not one of these schools will 
completely satisfy the idealistic visions 


operation. 
of the visitor. Open mindedness and 
the faculty of knowing what to look for 
will make these trips profitable. A 
notebook should be kept of the details 
seen, for later comparison. 

The following are suggestions of what 
to observe: Type of school. Type of art 
Size of school in numbers 
Number 


work given. 
of pupils. Size of art classes. 
Size of room. Is 
Does the fur- 
niture fit the space assigned it? Do the 
desks fit the needs? Is there adequate 
space for filing the different kinds and 
sizes of material? Is the display board 
area largeenough? Is the blackboard the 
size needed? Is the sink properly placed 
and of proper material? Is there ex- 
hibit space for craft work? Is there a 
closet of sufficient size with well thought- 


of pupils per room. 
there any waste space? 


out shelving and storage facilities? Are 
there electrical connections for lights and 
Are there shades for windows 
and a screen for a lantern? Is there a 
place where craft work can be done with- 
out cluttering or marring the furniture 
and where the sound may not disturb 
others? This is a long list, but unless 
these and even more details are con- 
sidered, the plans will not show the 
careful fitness to purpose necessary. 


lanterns. 
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Of course one is limited in visits, hence a 
very thoughtfully arranged questionnaire 
is necessary. Select several towns near 
the same size as your own. What may 
be possible in floor area, for instance, 
may be reasonable to ask in a small 
town where land is cheap, but entirely 
unreasonable in a large city. The 
cubie content of a building is the basis 
on which the probable cost is figured. 
As soon as possible a tentative set of 
needs or specifications should be sub- 
mitted with comparisons or proofs that 
the requests are just and adequate. 
Facts give more weight than argument. 
This may be made in the form of draw- 
ings and well arranged typed sheets. 

Immediately, when the architect gives 
the supervisor of art the location and 
size of the art rooms, drawings should be 
prepared. These drawings, having gone 
through the sketch stage, should be 
made to one-quarter inch scale, it being 
easier for most people to think more 
clearly in that scale than a smaller one, 
and there is less possibility of mistakes 
later. Having ascertained what de- 
tailed equipment, such as cabinets, 
desks and the many other things, is to be 
allowed in the art room, arrange these 
things on the plan drawing and on the 
side wall elevations. The plan and 
elevations should proceed together. 

Thoughtful arrangement and placing 
of the fixed and movable furniture is 
sadly lacking in the plans of even the 
best of our high schools. The idea 
seems to have been to have a big enough 
room and then to trust to luck that 
things will fit afterwards; but they will 
not. 

It is imperative that every detail be 
attended to, weighing the cost of 
installing with the value obtained. A 


suggestion from this town and another 
suggestion from that town, guided by 
the requirements of local conditions, 
enables the designer of the room to reach 
a satisfactory conclusion. 

It is imperative before the finished 
plansare ‘put to bid”’ that the supervisor 
of art is convinced that nothing could be 
added or taken way and preserve the 
perfect whole. For, after the accept- 
ance of the bids there is no change 
possible. 
inked and 
most annoying to the architect 

Having outlined briefly the method of 


Even after the drawings are 


blue-printed, changes are 


procedure, that the ideas may be gotten 
across the drawing board of the archi- 
tect, it may be profitable to state some 
of the details of the findings I personally 
obtained while planning for the drawing 
rooms of the five high schools we are 
building at Yonkers. 

In order to compare the relative sizes 
of art rooms the following was obtained: 


Hieu ScHoo. PLACE No, Size Pupts 
in H, 5, 
Central Newark, N. J. 3 30x 45 2.000 
on = 
South End Newark, N. J. 3 {33 - 50 «(2,000 
Chicopee Chicopee, Mass. 1 26 x 72 1,000 
Central Springfield, Mass. 1 25 x 27 1,000 
Technical Springfield, Mass. 2 20 x 45 800 
Commercial Springfield, Mass. 2 25 x 60 1,000 
Holyoke Holyoke, Mass. 1 30 x 50 900 
Bryant New York City 22 x 46 
Evander Childs New York Cit 4 22x 46 
Central Philadelphia, Pa. 5 3,167 
Montclair Montclair, N. J. 1 22 x 29 709 
Utica Utica, N. Y 2 25 x 49 1,450 
Broad Street Hartford, Conn 2 28 x 34 
Lafayette Buffalo, N. Y. 4 20x 40 1,200 
Gorton Yonkers, N. Y. 1 24x 35 900 


From the above, one will see that some 
art rooms are based on the studio type 
and others on the classroom type, de- 
pending on the use of the room and the 
expense of floor space. On the whole, 
it seems wiser to have a number of 
medium sized rooms fitted for their 
special functions, than to have a very 
large room which in time will need to 
be divided and is then unsuitable for 
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This been the 
result in many places. 

Wall surfaces, it was found in visiting 
different towns, lent themselves in most 
Cork carpet 
was used mostly, and was placed where- 
ever possible. This was put up either in 
the form of panels or in continuous 


specialized work. has 


cases for display purposes. 


strips. Blackboard surfaces were found 
relatively small in area. 
long vertical blackboard was used in 
order to facilitate figure drawing. The 
best scheme found was that used in New 
York City. There a group of two boards, 
one of slate and one of cork carpet, were 


In one place a 


placed in a heavy frame and so they 
could The 
back of the sliding boards had a slate 
blackboard it. This 


structure was raised so as to use a small 


slide up and down. wall 


on blackboard 
platform for the teacher to stand on in 
work. This feature we 
have found most valuable. 

Many art rooms were found to lack 
enough display The 
space can be augmented by corridor 
cabinets with cork carpet backing and 
lighted by lights the 
These cabinets should have 


demonstration 


space. display 


electric inside 
-abinets. 
glass movable shelves and glass doors. 
In addition there should be open display 
on bulletin boards at all entrance doors 


to the building, that the art work may 





be brought before the public. Over the 
display boards in the art room a medium 
wide shelf may be fastened. ‘This gives 
a place to put fine pieces of pottery. 
The sink is a necessity. Put it in an 
inconspicuous The Alberine 
Stone sink is better than white enamel 


place. 


as it does not show the discolorations of 
paint so obviously. Hot and cold water 
faucets and a drainboard are necessary 
The size of the sink depends on the space 
and size of classes. 

In a questionnaire regarding furniture 
it was found that most places bought 
stock desks, but had the cabinets built 
in. 

There was perhaps greater variation in 
lockers than in anything else. Individ- 
ual lockers about 
the 
horizontal shelves about 244” apart and 


30” high, depending 
on window base, each containing 
the size to fit the portfolio, plus about 
one inch on each side, with doors for 
the 


A door covering two compart- 


each vertical set, were ones we 
adopted. 
ments, sliding curtain, sliding covering 
like a roll-top desk, and open shelves 
were found, but each had its drawbacks. 


Ver- 
tical partitions were found, also individ- 


The single door may be locked. 
ual drawers. Drawers are expensive to 
build and are always sticking. Some 
desks afford locker space. The super- 
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visor must take into consideration the 
easiest, quickest, safest and most eco- 
nomical ways to care for the work of 
the individual pupil. In considering the 
space take into account the number of 
different pupils enrolled for the work. 

Cabinets having glass doors and ad- 
justable shelves for holding models and 
finished craft work is important. These 
may be placed above the individual 
lockers in a place to give balance to the 
room. 

Additional cabinets containing many 
large drawers about two inches deep 
may be built in if the room permits. 
We have used a drawing instructor’s 
table containing 
drawers. 


about seven large 
The extended top of the table 
The size of the table 
is 34” x 48”. It has the advantage of 
being movable. A flat cabinet for dis 
playing jewelry is placed on top of one of 
the locker cabinets. 

A great variety of desks are used. 
The simple narrow table with a shelf and 
with or without a vertical back edge is 
popular. The tilting top table with a 
shelf at the back which always keeps 
horizontal, adjustable for height and 
slant is used a great deal. The objec- 
tion to it is the propensity of children 
The 


was removed. 


to want to change its positions. 
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sticking of and noise of the mechanical 
adjustment is annoying. We have in use 
the above kind, and also a desk, part of 
the top of which is adjustable, leaving a 
horizontal space of about six inches wide 
This desk 


has a center drawer, which is partitioned 


and twenty-four inches long. 


and used for a general supply of papers, 


paint-boxes, and other things. Lockers 
at the side can be used for drawing 


boards 
these 


or portfolios. 
desks. They 
convenient and easily moved, as domes 
of silence are on the legs of all the 
movable furniture. 


Kveryone likes 


are firm, quiet, 


The common stool twenty inches high 
has been adopted. It is strengthened 
with wire and should have a netting 
under it to place the pupil’s books on, as 
they are in the way on the desk or floor. 

The teacher’s desk should be flat- 
topped, with two or more long partitions 
across the front of the large center 
drawer so that small things will stay in 
place, and a deep side drawer for letter 
filing. A three or four drawer vertical 
filing cabinet of the letter or cap size is a 
that the art 
not often installed. 
and puts reference 
where it can be quickly reached. 


convenience rooms have 
Ours is of cap size 


needed material 


Visual instruction through the present 
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easily portable lantern necessitates the 
planning of dark shades for the windows, 
white screen of the roller type, and a 
floor plug for electricity. 

A craft room of a suitable size to 
accommodate from ten to fifteen pupils 
is surely to be desired. Without it the 
Applied Art is very much handicapped 
by being limited. With it goes the 
possibility of projects requiring heat, 
electric power, noise, dirt, and clutter. 
It should be the shop of the art room. 

Double walls and doors with glass 
panels make it practically sound-proof. 
Heavy built-in benches on two sides, 
fitted gas outlets, and 
lights and small drawers under the bench 


with electric 
give a chance to do copper work, jewelry, 
bead work, and similar projects. 

A metal hood, with a vent to carry off 
any gases, under is the usual 
annealing tray and acid jar on specially 
designed tables having soapstone tops, 
make possible many interesting hand 
work problems. 

As separate places are needed to put 
unfinished work, a cabinet of ninety-six 
built. There 
x 9” to each door, 


which 


compartments was are 
six compartments, 4” 
which has a lock. 

For tools and valuable pieces of work a 
sectional filing cabinet containing thirty 
drawers is used. Each drawer has a 
separate key. 

The storeroom is 
than many think. 
fully planned. Its size should be suffi- 
ciently large to provide for the quantity 
of material which be thrown 
away each year and thus accumulates. 

The width and space between shelves 
should vary Vertical partitions if put 
in help to separate many small articles. 
The teachers’ coat-room may be built in 


more important 


It should be care- 


cannot 


the closet, thus saving space in the 
drawing room. 

Where a group of art rooms is to be 
used an art teachers’ room should be 
provided with desks and filing cabinets. 
This would relieve the art room of some 
of its furniture, and so save that space. 

In order to get the furniture desired all 
dealers in good school furniture should 
be addressed. Perspective drawings 
and working drawings should be sub- 
mitted to the architect and the bidders. 
Also, a very carefully detailed type- 
written description of each article should 
be given. One cannot expect those who 
are bidding can surmise what you want 
if you don’t know yourself. The clearer 
it is made the more surely you will get 
what you desire. 

When the building is nearing comple- 
tion, check up carefully to see what has 
been forgotten and what has been incor- 
rectly done. You will be able to make 
quite a list. Submit it to the architect 
as soon as possible, as he is the one re- 
You can’t get the changes 
made after the building is accepted. 

The coloring of the woodwork and 
walls should harmonize with all other 
rooms of the building and should, of 
course, relate to the amount of light in 
the room 

The north exposure isn’t as necessary 
as it used to be when cast drawing was 
such a prominent feature. Rooms on 
the north, east and west were found to 


sponsible. 


be satisfactory. 

3y all means, have the art room when 
finished a pleasing place to be if you 
expect the pupils to create beautiful 
things. This can only be accomplished 
when it is a free and adequate embodi- 
ment of the idea of an art room for your 
High School building. 
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